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THE CHINESE ORIGIN OF A ROMANTICISM 


The sanctity of the notion of ‘regularity’ in the typically 

neo-classical aesthetic doctrines is well known; but three ex- 
amples of it are worth recalling, to serve as background for the 
principal theme of this essay. The first is Sir Christopher Wren’s 
definition of beauty: 
Beauty is a Harmony of Objects, begetting Pleasure by the Eye. There are two 
Causes of Beauty—natural and customary. Natural is from Geometry, consist- 
ing in Uniformity (that is Equality) ... Always the true test is natural or 
geometrical Beauty. Geometrical Figures are naturally more beautiful than 
any other irregular; in this all consent, as to a Law of Nature." 


In the same vein John Dennis wrote of poetry in 1704: 


If the end of poetry is to instruct and reform the world, that is, to bring man- 
kind from irregularity, extravagance and confusion to rule and order, how this 
should be done by a thing that is in itself irregular and extravagant, is difficult to 
be conceiv’d. . . . The work of every reasonable creature must derive its beauty 
from regularity, for Reason is rule and order, and nothing can be irregular. . . 
any further than it swerves from rules, that is, from Reason . . . The works of 
man must needs be the more perfect, the more they resemble his Maker’s. Now 
the works of God, though infinitely various, are extremely regular. The Universe 
is regular in all its parts, and it is to that exact regularity that it owes its ad- 
mirable beauty.” 


It was, however, rather difficult to make this last proposition 
appear plausible when one actually observed the visible appear- 
ances of nature. It is therefore interesting to note the delight 
with which the disclosure of previously unknown examples of 
regularity in nature’s architecture was sometimes hailed. As 
late as 1772 Sir Joseph Banks, on his expedition to Iceland, dis- 
covered the grotto now known as Fingal’s Cave on the Island of 
Staffa, in which basaltic pillars “almost in the shape of those 
used in architecture,” rise in natural colonnades on either side 
with remarkable regularity. What seems most to have pleased 
the discoverer was that Nature was thus aesthetically vindicated 
and shown to furnish the model for classical architecture. For 
after describing the scene he bursts into this rhapsody: 


Compared to this, what are the cathedrals or palaces built by men! mere models 
or playthings, diminutive as his works will always be when compared to those of 


1 Parentalia, cited in L. Weaver, Sir Christopher Wren (1923), p. 150. 
2 “The Grounds of Criticism in Poetry,” in Durham, Critical Essays, 1700- 
1725. 
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Nature. Where is now the boast of the architect! Regularity, the only part in 
which he fancied himself to excel his mistress Nature, is here found in her 
possession, and here it has been for ages undescribed. Is not this the school 
where the art was originally studied, and what had been added to this by the 
whole Grecian school? A capital to ornament the column of nature, of which 
they could execute only a model; and for that very capital they were obliged 
to a bush of Acanthus: how amply does nature repay those who study her 
wonderful works!* 


It is no longer needful to dwell upon the many-sided im- 
portance of that transvaluation of aesthetic values which took 
place, chiefly in the course of the eighteenth century, when 
regularity, uniformity, clearly recognizable balance and paral- 
lelism came to be regarded as capital defects in a work of art, 
and irregularity, asymmetry, variety, surprise, an avoidance of 
that simplicity and unity which render a whole design com- 
prehensible at a glance, took rank as aesthetic virtues of a high 
order. It is also, by this time, pretty generally known that the 
change first appeared on a considerable scale in other arts and 
only gradually spread to the aesthetics of literature. In these 
other arts this incipient Romanticism manifested itself in, and 
was promoted by, four new phenomena in eighteenth-century 
taste and artistic practice: (a) the enthusiasm for the landscape- 
painting of Claude Lorrain, Poussin and Salvator Rosa; (b) the 
introduction and wide diffusion of the English or so-called 
“natural” style in gardening, which was perhaps the eighteenth- 
century art par excellence; (c) the Gothic revival which began 
in England with the not very happy efforts of Batty Langley 
and Sanderson Miller in the 1740s; (d) the admiration for the 
Chinese garden and, in a less degree, for the architecture and 
other artistic achievements of the Chinese. These, and es- 
pecially the iast three, were very intimately associated in the 
eighteenth-century mind; the second and fourth, indeed, were 
so completely fused that, as is well known, they came to bear a 


* “Account of Staffa, communicated by Joseph Banks, Esq.” in Thomas 
Pennant’s A Tour of Scotland and Voyage to the Hebrides, 1774. That actual ob- 
servation of nature would not lead one to suppose that God “always geometrizes” 
had been admitted by the botanist John Ray in his Three Physico-Theological 
Discourses (3d. ed., 1713, pp. 34-5). But, desiring to justify God’s ways to man, 
he maintained that “the present Face of the Earth, with all its Mountains and 
Hills, as rude and deformed as they appear,” is a more “beautiful and pleasant 
Object” than it would be without these “Inequalities.” 
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single name, le gottt anglo-chinois. They were associated because 
they all exemplified, or were supposed by virtwosi and critics of 
the first half of the century to express, the same set of funda- 
mental aesthetic principles. They were differing applications of 
the gospel of irregularity, diverse modes of returning to the 
imitation of nature conceived, not as geometrical, orderly and 
uniform, but as distinguished by freedom from formal patterns, 
‘wildness,’ and inexhaustible diversity. 

Of these four related movements, three have been dealt with 
and their significance in the history of general aesthetic ideas 
pointed out in recent and excellent studies—the first in Miss 
Manwaring’s Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England, 
the second in Mr. Christopher Hussey’s book on The Picturesque, 
and to someextent in Mr. Draper’s life of William Mason. The 
story of the third, the Gothic revival, has been told interest- 
ingly but not altogether adequately in Mr. Kenneth Clark’s 
work on this topic. The fourth, though its external history, 
chiefly in separate countries, has more than once been written, 
has not, so far as I know, been comprehensively treated from 
the standpoint of the student of the history of ideas—certainly 
not in its English manifestations. Mr. Hussey has devoted three 
or four lively and sometimes illuminating pages to it, but he 
has not traced the fashion to its real source, nor distinguished 
the phases of its history, nor done full justice to its historical 
significance. 

I shall in this essay show that the Chinese style in gardening 
began to exercise its influence upon aesthetic ideas and fashions 
earlier than the new models in gardening given by Switzer, 
Kent, Brown, and Bridgman, earlier even than the literary 
expression of the new ideal of gardening by Pope and Addison 
in the first decade of the century; that the general idea of a 
“beauty without order” was apparently first definitely pre- 
sented by an important English writer as a Chinese idea, actu- 
ally realized in Chinese gardens; that the taste for the jardin 
anglais owed much to the earlier idealization of the Chinese 
garden; that through the first six or seven decades of the cen- 
tury the admiration for these gardens—or for what they were 
supposed to be—continued to exercise an influence which was 
probably little, if at all, less potent than that of the other three 
new aesthetic fashions mentioned, in promoting the variety of 
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Romanticism to which I have referred; that for a time Gothicism 
and the got chinois were especially closely related; and that in 
the seventeen-seventies a new conception of the aesthetic aims 
and principles of Chinese gardening (and other arts) and of its 
relation to the English style was introduced, which was appar- 
ently fatal to the enthusiasm for Chinese gardens in England. 
The general fact which lies behind the particular episode 
with which I shall deal is, of course, the enormous reputation 
which Chinese civilization in most of its phases, especially in 
government and religion, had in Europe from the late sixteenth 
century until the late eighteenth. Montaigne began the fashion 
only seven years after the establishment (1581) of the first 
Jesuit mission at Pekin: China, he wrote, is a kingdom “dont 
la police et les arts... surpassent nos exemples en plusieurs 
parties d’excellence.’* In Botero’s Relationi, though their govern- 
ment is described as “‘tyrannical,” wherein “the people shew 
their base minds, making themselves the slaves (not the sub- 
jects) of the prince,”’ the reader is nevertheless told that 
it is a religious lawe of the kingdome, that every mans indeavors tend wholy to 
the goad and quiet of the commonwealth. By which proceedinges, Iustice the 
mother of quietness, policy, the mistresse of good lawes, and industry the 
daughter of peace, doe flourish in this kingdome. There is no country moderne 


or ancient governed by a better forme of policy then this empire: by govern- 
mente have they ruled their empire two thousand years.§ 


This assumption was one of the principal reasons which led 
Grotius to believe that the Peruvians (unlike the other Ameri- 
can peoples) were: of Chinese origin. The theory that the 
Chinese language, rather than the Hebrew, was that “of our 


‘ Essais, Bk. III, 13; cf. Atkinson, Les relations de voyage au XVII* siécle, 
where numerous other examples of “le sage Chinois” are given. 

* An Historicall description of the most famous kingdomes and common-weales 
in the Worlde, London (1603), p. 189. 

* “The more highly refined minds of the Peruvians, their capacity for just 
and extended government, testify to another origin, which, if I at all understand 
the matter, can be no other than from the Chinese, a race of equal elegance and 
imperial ability. . . . 1am of opinion that Mancacapus was a Chinese who, as he 
was a man of wonderful genius and spirit, hearing that men of his own race were 
in possession of good lands across the sea, crossed over there, collected them, 
scattered as they were, into a body, and set up a government for them and 
their posterity on the model of the government of China.” (De Origine Gentium 
A mericanarum, 1642; Eng. tr. of E. Goldsmid, On the Origin of the Native Races 
of America, 1884). 
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first parents’ was maintained by some writers in the mid- 
seventeenth century, according to Sir Matthew Hale,’ and so 
late as 1731 was declared to be probable by S. Shuckford in his 
widely read The Sacred and Profane History of the World Con- 
nected.* An Italian artist who accompanied the French embassy 
to China in 1689 pronounced the Chinese “the most polished 
and proudest people on earth,” though he patriotically main- 
tained that “Italy beats the Chinese sadly in all that concerns 
the fine arts.”® In the eighteenth century the examples are 
copious and many of them are familiar.’ Even in the first decade 
of the century Fénelon thought it necessary to devote one of the 
Dialogues des Morts“ to an argument between Confucius and 
Socrates in which the latter belittled “la prééminence tant 
vantée des Chinois.”” The belief in the virtues of the Chinese, 
Socrates is made to argue, arises from an idealization born of 
ignorance; Europeans know too little of Chinese history, litera- 
ture, and life, to justify the customary eulogies. Nor does 
Fénelon content himself with mere scepticism upon the point; 
on the evidence available he, through the mouth of the Greek 
sage, pronounces the Chinese to be “the vainest, the most 
superstitious, the most selfish (intéressé), the most unjust, and 
the most mendacious people on earth.” Nor will he admit much 
merit in their arts. ““The excellence of their porcelain is to be set 
down rather to the credit of their clay than of their people or if 
it owes something to the merit of men, it is but the merit of a 
vil artisan.”’ Their architecture has no beautiful proportions, 
“tout y est bas et écrasé; tout y est confus, chargé de petits 
ornemens qui ne sont ni nobles ni naturels.”” Chinese painting 
has “quelque vie et une grace je ne sais quelle”; but it has 
“neither correctness in design, nor good arrangement nor 


? The Primitive Origination of Mankind (1677), pp. 162-163. 

* London (1731), 1, pp. 122-123. This was connected with the notion that 
Mt. Ararat was in China. Noah, says Shuckford, “very probably settled in these 
parts; and if the great Father and Restorer of Mankind came out of the Ark 
and settled here, ’tis very probable that he left here the one universal language 
of the world.” 

® Journal of the First French Embassy to China, London, 1859. 

10 Cf. R. S. Crane and H. J. Smith, “A French Influence on Goldsmith’s 
Citizen of the World” (MP (1921), p. 183) on Goldsmith’s borrowings from the 
Marquis d’Argens’ Letires Chinoises, 1739. 

1 Op. cit., Dialogue vi, 1712. 
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nobility in the figures. One finds in it neither natural landscape, 
nor history, nor reasonable and connected thoughts; one is 
merely dazzled by the beauty of the colors and the gloss.’’” 
But this effort (inspired by motives of theological orthodoxy) 
to check the growing Sinomania was unavailing. The most 
sensational incident in the history of the German universities 
in the first half of the century contributed to its growth. The 
philosopher Christian Wolff in an academic oration at the 
University of Halle in 1721, De Sinarum philosophia practica, 
declared that “the ancient Emperors and Kings of China were 
men of a philosophical Turn,” and that “to their Care it is owing, 
that their Form of Government is of all others the best, and that 
as in Antiquity, so in the Art of Governing, this Nation has ever 
surpassed all others without exception.””"* The result may best 
be told in the words of Wolff’s contemporary English trans- 
lator: 

This Speech so alarmed the Divines of the University at Halle, that without Re- 
gard to Truth or common Justice, they fastened on him the blackest of imputa- 
tions and the most impious Notions possible; tho’ he asserted nothing other in 
it but that the Chinese Manner of Philosophy had a great affinity with his own. 
Francke and Lange, both Doctors in Divinity, and the greatest Enemies Mr. 
Wolffius ever had, exclaimed against him on this Occasion in their publick 
Sermons. And the Odium Theologicum went so far as to brand him with the 
appellation of Heathen and Atheist: Nor was their Rancour thus satisfied, but 
they represented him to the late King of Prussia as a Man of the most dangerous 
and pernicious, and so far their black Calumny prevailed, that the King ordered 
him under Pain of immediate Death to quit the University of Halle in twenty four 
hours and his Dominions in forty-eight." 


The Chinese cult thus had a martyr—and the martyrdom was 
highly advantageous to it as well as to the victim, who was 
promptly called to Marburg, where he was rapturously received 
by the students as a hero of the cause of enlightenment. Wolff’s 
political and moral gospel according to the Chinese appeared in 
English as a dissertation on The Real Happiness of a People un- 
der a Philosophical King Demonstrated; Not only from the Nature 
of Things, but from the undoubted Experience of the Chinese, under 

12 (Eupres, 1823 ed., xx, 146-161. 

* From Wolff’s own summary in The Real Happiness of a People, etc., 
English tr. (1750), p. 1. 

“4 Tbid., preface. 

% There is a striking mural painting in the aula of the University of Mar- 
burg depicting Wolff’s triumphal arrival in that town. 
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their first Founder Fout, and his illustrious Successors, Hoa TI, 
and X1N Num." 

Later in the century the same fashion of glorifying the Chi- 
nese continued to be prevalent. The preface to the English edition 
of A. Goudar’s Espion Chinois (1765) declared that “‘the Chinese 
as to laws, morality, and polity must be acknowledged our 
masters.’"? The Marquis d’Argens was of the opinion that 
“belles-lettres and philosophy are today among the Chinese 
what they were among the Greeks a short time before Plato, 
Aristotle, and Demosthenes.’® A reviewer in the Gazette lit- 
téraire, when a French translation of the Shu-King appeared, 
wrote that “it would be difficult to make a more precious gift 
to our literature.’”® The Chinese had few more zealous eulogists 
than Voltaire. Among their higher classes at least, he declared, 
deism, the pure religion of nature, which Europe, and most 
civilized peoples, had lost, had been preserved uncorrupted. 
Worship God and practise justice—this is the sole religion of the Chinese literati. 
. ..O Thomas Aquinas, Scotus, Bonaventure, Francis, Dominic, Luther, Cal- 
vin, canons of Westminster, have you anything better? For four thousand years 


this religion so simple and so noble, has endured in absolute integrity; and it is 
probable that it is much more ancient. 


True, “‘the common people are foolish and superstitious in 
China, as elsewhere.” But the ‘‘wise and tolerant government, 
concerned only with morals and public order,” has never inter- 
fered with these beliefs of the populace: “il ne trouva pas mau- 
vais que la canaille crit des inepties, pourvu qu’elle ne troublat 
point l’Etat et qu’elle obéit aux lois.” Thanks to this rational 
and tolerant régime, “Chinese history has never been disturbed 
by any religious disorders,” and “no mystery has ravaged their 
souls.’””* In the Dictionnaire Philosophique, while admitting their 
backwardness in the natural sciences and the mechanic arts, 
Voltaire insisted upon their superiority in more important 
things: 

One may be a very poor physicist and an excellent moralist. Thus it is in morals, 
in political economy, in agriculture, that the Chinese have perfected themselves. 


% London, 1750. 

17 The Chinese Spy, 6 vols. (1765), 1, viii. I have not seen the French original 
(1764). 

8 Histoire de V esprit humain, x (1767), 30. 

9 Gasette litéraire (1771), m1, 113. 

20 Dieu et les hommes (1769). 
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We have taught them all the rest; but in these matters we ought to be their 
disciples . . . The constitution of their empire is in truth the best that there is 
in the world . . . [In spite of the superstitions of the lower classes] the fact re- 
mains that four thousand years ago, when we did not know how to read, they 
knew everything essentially useful of which we boast to-day. 


Nor was it only in morals, politics, and practical arts that the 
Chinese early began to figure as exemplars to be followed. It has 
already been maintained by several writers that in France 
Chinese models had before the end of the seventeenth century 
exercised an important influence upon architecture as well as 
furniture-design; this view is set forth and, on the whole, sup- 
ported by the author of a somewhat elaborate study, Le gott 
chinois en France au temps de Louis XIV, Mlle. Belevitch- 
Stankevitch, from whom I quote: 

According to the hypothesis advanced by M. Havard and adopted by M. 
Molinier the irregularity of the lines and the odd and contorted shapes charac- 
teristic of the French Rococo but foreign to the Italian Rocaille, of which 
symmetry is the fundamental principle, were due to the influence of the art of 
the Far East. The sight of the countless porcelains, fabrics and furniture from 
China and Japan, which had become things of daily use, had—it is suggested— 
insensibly modified the conceptions of artists and of artisans, who were first 
amazed and then entranced by the bizarre beauty of the Oriental forms and 


ornament. If this theory is admitted, China appears as an important factor in 
the formation of one of the most beautiful of French styles, which had its birth 


just before the beginning of the eighteenth century.” 


Now in England one of the early, most eminent, and most 
zealous enthusiasts for the Chinese was Sir William Temple. 
In his essay Upon Heroick Virtue he devoted a long chapter to 
this people, and described their government as “framed and 
policed with the utmost force and reach of human wisdom, 
reason, and contrivance; and in practice to excel the very specu- 
lations of other men, and all those imaginary schemes of the 
European wits, the Institutions of Xenophon, the Republick of 
Plato, the Utopias or Oceanas of our modern writers.’”’ Temple 
was also a passionate garden lover, and liked to philosophize 


#1 Art. “De la Chine.” 

* Paris dissertation, 1910. 

3 Op. cil., preface. The taste for Chinese porcelains began to spread widely 
in Europe after the arrival of the Portuguese in China by sea in 1510. Cf. the 
Catalogue of the Exposition Portugaise in Paris, 1931, p. 55. On the Chinese 
vogue in France, cf. Cordier, La Chine en France au XVIII* siécle, 1910, es- 
pecially pp. 64-85. 
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about beauty in general in connection with the problem of 
garden-design. His ideas on the subject are expressed in his 
essay Upon the Gardens of Epicurus, written about 1685, pub- 
lished in 1692, in the second volume of his Essays, He observes 


that 

in the laying out of gardens, great sums may be thrown away without effect or 
honour if there want sense in proportion to money; or if nature be not fol- 
lowed; which I take to be the great rule in this, and perhaps in everything else, 
as far as the conduct not only of our lives, but our governments. And whether the 
greatest of mortal men should attempt the forcing of nature, may best be judged 
by observing how seldom God Almighty does it himself, by so few true, and un- 
disputed miracles as we see or hear of in the world. 


Temple is nevertheless so far subject to the older convention 
that his recommendations to the English designer as to “the best 
forms of gardens” relate only to “such as are in some sort reg- 
ular.” But he adds a paragraph which, in describing and ex- 
tolling the gardens of the Chinese, foreshadows the new Eng- 
lish style of the following century. 


There may be other forms wholly irregular that may, for aught I know, have 
more beauty than any of the others; but they must owe it to some extraordinary 
dispositions of nature in the seat, or some great race of fancy or judgment in the 
contrivance, which may reduce many disagreeing parts into some figure, which 
shall yet, upon the whole, be very agreeable. Something of this I have seen in 
some places, but heard more of it from others who had lived much among the 
Chineses; a people whose way of thinking seems to be as wide of ours in Europe 
as their country does. Among us, the beauty of building and planting is placed 
chiefly in some certain proportions, symmetries, or uniformities; our walks 
and our trees ranged so as to answer one another, and at exact distances. The 
Chineses scorn this way of planting, and say, a boy that can tell a hundred, may 
plant walks of trees in straight lines, and over-against one another, and to what 
length and extent he pleases. But their greatest reach of imagination is em- 
ployed in contriving figures, where the beauty shall be great, and strike the eye, 
but without any order or disposition of parts that shall be commonly or easily 
observed: and though we have hardly any notion of this sort of beauty, yet they 
have a particular word to express it, and, where they find it hit their eye at 
first sight, they say the sharawadgi is fine or admirable, or any such expression 
of esteem. And whoever observes the work upon the best India gowns, or the 
painting upon their best screens or porcelains, will find their beauty is all of this 
kind (that is) without order.™ 

* Works (1757), m1, 229-230. The NED declares that “Chinese scholars 
agree that the word sharawadgi cannot belong to that language.” Mr. Y. Z. 
Chang, who has considered the problem at my request, finds the probable 
original of the word in the syllables 'sa-ro-(k) wat-chi, which may have the mean- 
ing “‘the quality of being impressive or surprising through careless or unorderly 
grace.” (Cf. his article in Modern Language Notes (1930), 221-224). 
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Temple, however, little realizing that he was laying down 
the principles of the future jardin anglais, thought the attain- 
ment of this subtler beauty of the irregular too difficult for his 
countrymen to aspire to: 

I should hardly advise any of these attempts in the figure of gardens among us; 
they are adventures of too hard achievement for any common hands; and though 
there may be more honour if they succeed well, yet there is more dishonour if 
they fail, and ’tis twenty to one they will; whereas, in regular figures ’tis hard 
to make any great and remarkable faults.* 

This, however, must obviously have affected an ambitious de- 
signer of a later generation less as a discouragement than as 
a challenge. “Fortunately”’—as Walpole long afterwards re- 
marked in quoting the passage—‘‘Kent and a few others were 
not so timid.” 

As bearing upon the degree of importance to be attached to 
these observations of Temple’s it is to be borne in mind that he 
was universally read by persons of taste in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; he was regarded as one of the great masters of English 
prose and his essays “were used as exercises and models.’ 

Mason in The English Garden, Bk. u (1777), recognized 
Temple’s priority in the apostolic succession of English garden- 
theorists; but (in consequence of a political-literary feud which 
had by that time broken out, to which I shall later refer), he 
suppressed the fact that the one doctrine of Temple which he 
applauded was derived from the Chinese. After satirizing the 
artificiality and formality of the garden at Moor Park which 
Temple had pronounced “‘perfect,’”’ Mason adds: 

And yet full oft 

O’er TEMPLE’s studious hour did Truth preside, 
Sprinkling her lustre o’er his classic page: 
There hear his candour own in fashion’s spite, 
In spite of courtly dullness, hear it own 
“There is a grace in wild variety 
Surpassing rule and order.” 

TEMPLE, yes, 
There is a grace; and let eternal wreaths 
Adorn their brows who fixt its empire here. 
The Muse shall hail the champions that herself 
Led to the fair achievement.?” 

6 Ibid. 

% DNB, xix, 531. 

%7 The English Garden, u, 483-493. 
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Now Temple’s enunciation—definite, though made with the 
timidity of one who feels himself to be advancing a radical 
novelty—of the ideal of beauty without order (or manifest 
order) antedates by more than two decades Addison’s praise of 
artificial wildness in gardens in the Tatler and Spectator, and 
Shaftesbury’s Characteristics. Miss Manwaring gives Addison 
the credit of being “the most influential early advocate of... 
escape from the artificial in gardening.’”* But in his most note- 
worthy expression on the subject (Spectator, No. 414, June 25, 
1712), Addison expressly sets up the Chinese as the actual 
exemplars of the ideals which he is preaching; and most of the 
passage is taken from Temple without acknowledgment. 


Writers who have given us an account of China, tell us that the inhabitants of 
that country laugh at the Plantations of our Europeans, which are laid out by 
rule and line; because they say any one may place Trees in equal Rows and uni- 
form Figures. They choose rather to show a Genius in Works of Nature, and 
thereby always conceal the Art by which they direct themselves. They have a 
Word it seems in their Language, by which they express the particular Beauty 
of a Plantation that thus strikes the Imagination at first Sight, without dis- 
covering what it is that has so agreeable an Effect. Our British gardeners, on the 
contrary, instead of humouring Nature, love to deviate from it as much as pos- 
sible. Our Trees rise in Cones, Globes, and Pyramids. We see the Marks of the 
Scissors upon every Plant and Bush. 


Next to Addison and Shaftesbury chronologically in the 
revolt against symmetry in garden-design, Pope is usually 
placed in the histories of the movement; but in his earliest 
manifesto against the modern practice of gardening (in The 
Guardian, No. 17, 1713) Pope quotes with approval from 
Temple’s essay; and much of the famous passage about gardens 
in the Epistle to the Earl of Burlington, 1731, reads like a metri- 
cal paraphrase of some of Temple’s remarks—though without 
mention of the Chinese. 

We must, then, I think, see in Temple’s account of the 
peculiarities and underlying principles of Chinese gardening the 
probable effective beginning (in England) of the new ideas 
about that art which were destined to have consequences of 
such unforeseen range. It will, further, be observed that the 
passage introduces a Chinese word to express approximately 
the notion of the ‘picturesque’—an aesthetic category distinct 


% Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England, p. 124. 
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from both the sublime and the beautiful, in the neo-classical 
sense—for which no English term except the vague, and still to 
many ears disparaging, ‘romantic’ was yet available. ‘Pic- 
turesque’ apparently did not come into use until the first decade 
of the eighteenth century (the first reference to it in NED is of 
1703); and Pope employs it in 1712 somewhat apologetically, 
as a Gallicism. The concept of ‘the picturesque’ as such a dis- 
tinct property—not limited to the visual arts—had its formal 
definition and elaboration from Uvedale Price just a century 
after Temple (Essay on the Picturesque, 1794). To follow Mr. 
Hussey’s abridgment: 

While the outstanding qualities of the sublime were vastness and obscurity, and 
those of the beautiful smoothness and gentleness, the characteristics of the 
picturesque were ‘roughness and sudden variation joined to irregularity’ of form, 
color, lighting, and even sound.” 


Now, as Mr. Hussey justly remarks, “the picturesque phase 
through which each art passed, roughly between 1730 and 1830, 
was in each case a prelude to Romanticism”’—or at least, as I 
should qualify, to one of the Romanticisms. What I am sug- 
gesting is that this prelude definitely began nearly half a cen- 
tury before 1730, and that the first clearly audible notes of it 


appear in Temple’s account of the nature of the beauty sought 
and attained by the Chinese designers of pleasure-gardens. The 
recognized significance of this passage of Temple’s may be fur- 
ther gathered from an essay of Richard Owen Cambridge in 
The World, 1755. After depreciating the gardens of ‘“‘Le Nantre”’ 
(i.e., Le N6tre) Cambridge writes: 


This forced taste, aggravated by some Dutch acquisitions, for more than half a 
century deformed the face of Nature in this country, though several of our best 
writers had conceived nobler ideas, and prepared the way for improvements 
which have since followed. Sir William Temple, in his gardens of Epicurus, 
expatiates with great pleasure on that at More Park in Hertfordshire; yet after 
he has extolled it as the pattern of a perfect garden for use, beauty, and magnifi- 
cence, he rises to nobler images, and in a kind of prophetic spirit points out a 
higher style, free and unconfined . . . It is the peculiar happiness of this age to 
see these just and noble ideas brought into practice, regularity banished, pros- 
pects opened, the country called in, Nature rescued and improved, and art 
decently concealing herself under her own perfections.** 


%° The Picturesque, p. 14. 
3° The World, No. 18. Cambridge adds later in the essay: “Whatever may 
have been reported, whether truly or falsely, of the Chinese gardens, it is cer- 
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But Addison, in Spectator, No. 414 undeniably added to 
the notion of the qualities of Chinese gardens an element which 
it had not explicitly had in Temple. Natural landscape is usually 
ungeometrical, irregular, highly diversified, without obvious 
plan; Chinese gardens had been represented by Temple as un- 
geometrical, irregular, highly diversified, without obvious plan; 
but it did not follow—nor, though he demanded that Nature be 
followed in garden-design, had he expressly said—that Chinese 
gardens resemble natural landscape or that they are free from 
all artificialities except an artificial naturalness. Addison, how- 
ever, supposed that since both had certain abstract qualities 
in common, they must be essentially similar—and therefore 
assumed that the Chinese gardeners sought and achieved the 
imitation of “natural wildness.’”’ This assumption long con- 
tinued to be widely current; and it was partly because of it that 
the Chinese and English styles were so generally conceived to 
be essentially identical. But the “naturalness” of the Chinese 
garden, either in fact or intent, was subsequently denied— 
sometimes by its critics but also by the most zealous of its later 
champions. The supposition that the Chinese gardeners aimed 
at the reproduction of natural effects did not, at all events, rest 
wholly upon the authority of Addison—who knew nothing what- 
ever of the matter. Some actual observers testified to the same 
effect. I quote an example from one of the Lettres édifiantes 
written in 1767 by le Pére Benoist: 

The Chinese, in the ornamentation of their gardens, employ art to perfect na- 
ture, so successfully that an artist is deserving of praise only if his art is not ap- 
parent and in proportion as he has the better imitated nature. Here there are 
not, as in Europe, alleys drawn out till they are lost to sight, or terraces dis- 
closing an infinity of distant objects which by their multitude prevent the 
imagination from fixing upon any one in particular. In the gardens of China the 
eye is not fatigued; views are almost always confined within a space propor- 
tioned to its reach. You behold a whole of which the beauty strikes and en- 


chants; and a few hundred paces farther on new objects present themselves to 
you and cause in you new admiration." 


The gardens are traversed by numerous canals winding amongst 





tain that we are the first of the Europeans who have founded this taste . . . Our 
gardens are already the astonishment of foreigners, and in proportion as they 
accustom themselves to consider and understand them, will become their ad- 
miration.” 

%1 Letires édifiantes et curieuses, . . . ed. of Aimé-Martin, rv (1877), 120 
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artificial mountains, sometimes falling in cascades, sometimes 
spreading out into the valleys in lakes. The irregular banks of 
the canals and lakes are provided with parapets, but, contrary 
to the European custom in such cases, the parapets are formed 
of seemingly natural rocks. “Si l’ouvrier emploie quelquefois 
beaucoup de temps 4 les travailler, ce n’est que pour en aug- 
menter les inégalités et leur donner une forme encore plus 
champétre.” Amongst the rocks are introduced caves ‘which 
seem natural” and are overgrown with trees and shrubbery.” 

Of the prevalence in the second half of the century of the 
belief in the identity of the Chinese and English styles in garden- 
ing, and in the derivation of the latter from the former, I give a 
few examples; others may be found in Mr. Hussey’s book. 
Goldsmith lent it support in The Citizen of the World (1760); 
he makes his Chinese philosopher in London say (Letter xxx1): 
The English have not yet brought the art of gardening to the same perfection 
with the Chinese, but have lately begun to imitate them. Nature is now followed 
with greater assiduity than formerly; the trees are suffered to shoot out with the 
utmost luxuriance; the streams no longer forced from their native beds, are 


permitted to wind along the valleys; spontaneous flowers take the place of the 
finished parterre, and the enamelled meadow of the shaven green. 


A French writer in the Gazette liitéraire observes that the 


English were not really the originators of the new style: 


Though Kent had the glory of being the first to introduce into his own country 
the most natural method of laying out gardens, he cannot be said to have been 
the inventor of it; for aside from the fact that this method has always been 
practised in Asia, among the Chinese, the Japanese, e/c., it was anticipated in 
France by the celebrated Dufresny.* 


The Abbé Delille in a footnote to Les Jardins (1782) repeats 
this, with the exception of the claim of priority for the French. 
While Kent was the first European ‘‘who attempted with suc- 
cess the free style which has begun to spread throughout all 
Europe, the Chinese were without doubt the first inventors of 
it.” In the text of the poem Delille had, indeed (following Wal- 
pole) suggested another source of this horticultural primitivism, 
the description of Eden in Paradise Lost. 

* For an illustration of some of these effects of artificial naturalness, see 
Mrs. Kerby’s An Old Chinese Garden: ‘The ‘Let-Go’ Bower.” 

*® Gasette littéraire (1771), v1, 369. The term “le jardin anglo-chinois”’ still 
distinguished one of the main divisions of the history of gardening in A. Lefevre’s 
Les parcs et les jardins, 2d ed., 1871. 
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Aimez donc des jardins la beauté naturelle. 

Dieu lui-méme aux mortels en traca le modéle. 
Regardez dans Milton. Quand ses puissantes mains 
Préparent un asyle au premier des humains, 

Le voyez-vous tracer des routes réguliéres, 
Contraindre dans leurs cours les ondes prisonniéres? 
Le voyez-vous parer d’étranges ornemens 
L’enfance de la terre et son premier printemps? 
Sans contrainte, sans art, de ses douces prémices 

La Nature €puisa les plus pures délices. 


In the prose note, however, Delille explains that while, since 
plusieurs Anglois prétendent que c’est cette belle description du 
paradis terrestre, et quelques morceaux de Spencer, qui ont donné 
Vidée des jardins irréguliers, he has, in the poem, “preferred the 
authority of Milton as more poetic,” it is not that he really 
questions “that this genre comes from the Chinese.’ Gray had, 
some time before, in a letter to a friend, complained with some 
bitterness of this current assumption, which seemed to him to 
rob the English of their chief distinction in the arts: 

Count Algarotti is very civil to our nation, but there is one point on which he 
does not do us justice; I am the more solicitous about it, because it relates to the 
only taste we can call our own; the only proof of our original talent in the matter 
of pleasure, I mean our skill in gardening, or rather laying out grounds: and this 
is no small honour to us, since neither France nor Italy have ever had the least 
notion of it, nor yet do at all comprehend it when they see it. That the Chinese 
have this beautiful art in high perfection seems very probable from the Jesuit’s 
letters, and from Chambers’s little discourse published some years ago; but it is 
very certain we copied nothing from them, nor had anything but Nature for 


our model. It is not forty years since the art was born among us, and as sure we 
then had no information on this head from China at all.™ 


But Gray was miistaken. He had, oddly, forgotten Sir William 
Temple and sharawadgi. There is, it is true, no reason, so far as 
I can recall, for supposing that the earliest practitioners of the 
new English style directly imitated Chinese models in detail, 
though Chambers later attempted to do so at Kew. But they 
had probably all read Temple; they had certainly read Addison 
and Pope on gardens; in these writers they found set forth cer- 
tain general aesthetic principles pertinent to garden-design, 
which they proceeded to carry out, according to their several 
lights; and these principles Temple, by whom Addison and Pope 


* Memoirs of Mr. Gray, Sec. v, Letter vimt; cited in notes to Mason’s 
Works, 1, 404. 
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were unmistakably influenced, professed to have learned from 
the Chinese. 

Chinese architecture, after a time, began to take its place 

with Chinese gardens as a vindication of the new aesthetic 
creed. That it, too, could, to an aesthetically sensitive Euro- 
pean, seem to reveal an essentially different and really superior 
kind of beauty—of which the secret was irregularity, conceal- 
ment of obvious design, and surprise—may be seen from a 
letter of a French Jesuit missionary who was also a painter, le 
frére Attiret. This letter, written in 1743 and published in vol. 
xxvir (1749) of the Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, was, for the 
later part of the century, one of the important media through 
which Chinese taste was interpreted. I therefore quote the most 
pertinent part of it. 
My eyes and my taste, since I have been in China, have become a little Chinese. 
. .. It is because of the great variety which they give to their buildings that I 
admire the fertility of their minds. I am, indeed, somewhat inclined to think 
that we are impoverished and sterile, in comparison with them. 


In their greater structures, public buildings, efc., the Chinese, 
Attiret observes, demand “symétrie et bel ordre,’”’ but in their 
pleasure-houses there reigns almost everywhere un beau désordre, 
une antisymétrie. 

One would say that each palace is made after the ideas or the model of some 
foreign country, that everything is arranged separately and at random, that one 
part is not made for another. From the description of this one might suppose 
that it produces a disagreeable impression; but when one sees it, one thinks 
otherwise, and admires the art with which this irregularity is conducted. All is 
in good taste, and so well disposed that one does not see the whole beauty of it 
at a single view; it provides enjoyment for a long time and satisfies all one’s 


curiosity.** 
The entire letter, Englished by Joseph Spence under the pseudo- 
nym of Sir Harry Beaumont, is included in Dodsley’s Fugitive 
Pieces (1761), 1, 61 ff.: “A Particular Account of the Emperor 
of China’s Gardens, near Pekin: in a Letter from F. Aitiret, a 
French Missionary, now employed by that Emperor to paint the 
A partments in those Gardens, to his Friend at Paris.” 

Of Attiret’s letter the echo may still be heard in the last 
decade of the century; Bernardin de St. Pierre refers to it ina 
passage of his Harmonies de la Nature (written 1793, published 


*6 The passage has been cited in Mlle Belevitch-Stankevitch’s dissertation. 
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1814), complaining that architecture has usually imitated only 
what he calls the “fraternal harmonies” of Nature, which con- 
sist in symmetry and consonance, and neglected the harmonies 
conjugales, of which the essence is contrast, and which, if intro- 
duced into this art, would above all “free it from the monotony 
which is its common fault.” He adds: 

On peut encore employer diverses beautés en architecture, d’aprés les autres 
harmonies de la nature. Les Chinois en savent la-dessus plus que nous, comme 
on peut s’en convaincre dans la lettre du frére Attiret, peintre, qui nous a 
donné une description trés-intéressante de l’architecture de leurs palais.* 


Returning to the middle of the century, we find Horace 
Walpole a zealous, though he was not to prove a faithful, con- 
vert. “I am,” he writes to his friend Mann in 1750, “almost as 
fond of the Sharawadgi, or Chinese want of symmetry, in build- 
ings as in grounds and gardens.”’ And he consequently finds 
classical architecture unsatisfying: in Grecian buildings “the 
variety is little and admits of no charming irregularities.’’*’ 
Walpole’s Gothicism of this period was closely related to his 
taste for sharawadgi; for it was apparently something of a com- 
monplace of the period that “the Beauty of Gothick Architec- 
ture consists, like that of a Pindarick Ode, in the Boldness and 
Irregularity of its Members.’* 


* (Euvres posthumes, ed. Aimé-Martin, 1833, p. 330. In the preface to his 
Arcadie Bernardin says that he has composed his book swivant les lois de la 
nature et d la maniére des chinois. 

37 Letters, ed. Toynbee, m1, 4. 

8 Letter of John Ivory Talbot in An Eighteenth Century Correspondence 
edited by Lilian Dickins and Mary Stanton, (1910), p. 303. The identity of the 
notions of Gothic and Chinese has been briefly noted by Mr. Hussey: “As 
Shaftesbury had seen no difference between the ‘deformity’ of Gothick and 
Chinese taste, so did the minds of the mid-century confound them.” For the 
connection of the idea of the irregularity of the Pindaric ode with that of the 
Chinese style, cf. Robert Lloyd’s The Poet (1762): 

And when the frisky wanton writes 

In Pindar’s (what d’ye call ’°em)—flights, 
Th’ uneven measure, short and tall, 
Now rhyming twice, now not at all, 

In curves and angles twirls about, 

Like Chinese railing, in and out. 


On the aesthetic ideas connected with eighteenth-century Gothicism, chiefly in 
England, and their relation to the godt chinois, cf. also the writer’s “The First 
Gothic Revival and the Return to Nature,” Modern Language Notes, November, 
1932, 
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Note how a defender of the classic tradition in 1755 couples 
the Chinese with the Gothic fashion and attacks them both in 
the name of simplicity and regularity. 


The applause which is so fondly given to Chinese decorations or to the barbarous 
productions of a Gothic genius, . . . seems once more to threaten the ruin of that 
simplicity which distinguishes the Greek and Roman arts as eternally superior 
to those of every other nation ... The present vogue of Chinese and Gothic 
architecture has, besides its novelty, another cause of its good reception; which 
is, that there is no difficulty in being merely whimsical. A spirit capable of enter- 
ing into all the beauties of antique simplicity is the portion of minds used to 
reflection, and the result of a corrected judgment; but here all men are equal. 
A manner confined to no rules cannot fai! of having the crowd of imitators in its 
party, where novelty is the sole criterion of elegance. It is no objection that the 
very end of all building is forgot; that all reference to use and climate, all rela- 
tion of one proportion to another, of the thing supporting to the thing sup- 
ported, of the accessory to the principal, is often entirely subverted. . . . As this 
Chinese and Gothic spirit has begun to deform some of the finest streets in the 
capital, whenever an academy shall be founded for the promoting the arts of 
sculpture, painting, and architecture, some scheme should be thought of at the 
same time to discourage the encroachment of this pretended elegance; and an 
Anti-Chinese society will be a much more important institution in the world of 
arts, than an Anti-Gallican in that of politics.*® 


A satire against Chinese architecture and gardening inspired 


by somewhat different aesthetic predilections is to be seen in 
James Cawthorne’s poem On Taste, 1756. The poet evidently 
was no classicist; he laments that 


Half our churches, such the mode that reigns, 
Are Roman theatres or Grecian fanes; 

Where broad-arched windows to the eye convey 
The keen diffusion of too strong a day. 


But he recognized in the Chinese mode an exaggerated revulsion 
against both classical models and the principles which they 
were supposed to embody: 


Of late, ’tis true, quite sick of Rome and Greece, 
We fetch our models from the wise Chinese; 
European artists are too cool and chaste, 

For Mand’rin is the only man of taste; 
Whose bolder genius, fondly wild to see 

His grove a forest, and his pond a sea, 
Breaks*out—and whimsically great designs 
Without the shackles or of rules or lines.“ 


*® The World, March 27, 1755. 
* Of Taste, an Essay, 1756. In Chalmers (1810), xv, 246. For a satire on the 
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A Chinese designer, as conceived by this poet of the mid- 
eighteenth century, was manifestly a very romantic fellow—in 
more than one sense of the term. The poem goes on to depict the 
effects of his influence in England: 

Form’d on his plans our farms and seats begin 

To match the boasted villas of Pekin. 

On every hill a spire-crowned temple swells, 

Hung round with serpents and a fringe of bells. 

In Tartar huts our cows and horses lie, 

Our hogs are fattened in an Indian stye; 

On every shelf a Joss divinely stares, 

Nymphs laid on chintzes sprawl upon our chairs; 

While o’er our cabinets Confucius nods, 

Midst porcelain elephants and china gods. 

The chief enthusiast and propagandist for Chinese art in the 
second half of the century is commonly said to have been Sir 
William Chambers; and though this is true, it is also true— 
and has not, I believe, been noted by the recent historians of 
eighteenth-century taste—that he significantly modified the 
usual account of the aesthetic principles underlying Chinese 
gardening.“ The Chinese designers, he sought to show, were not, 
and did not seek to be, merely imitators of “‘nature’’; and the 


accepted type of “English garden” differed radically, and al- 
together for the worse, from the Chinese. The got chinois, as he 
represented it, was also characterized by certain ideas and 
aesthetic preferences which afterwards came to be called “Ro- 
mantic’’—but it was a different “Romanticism” from that 
exemplified by the earlier tendency of which the history has 
been reviewed above. Chambers’s intervention had also the 





“improvement” in architecture “not merely by the adoption of what we call 
Chinese, nor by the restoration of what we call Gothic, but by a happy mixture 
of both,” see The World, Feb. 20, 1754. Cf. also the prose Essay on Taste of the 
Aberdeen philosopher Alexander Gerard (1756, published 1759) in which the 
tendencies ‘‘to imitate the Chinese or revive the Gothic taste” are coupled as 
twin examples of a craving for novelty rather than “real beauty.” 

“ In his Designs of Chinese buildings, furniture, dresses, machines and ulen- 
sils,...to which is annexed a description of their temples, houses, gardens, elc., 
1757, and especially in his Dissertation on Oriental Gardening, 1772. The section 
on gardening in the former work was reprinted in Percy’s Miscellaneous Pieces 
relating to the Chinese (London, 1762), vol. 1. There is a French version of the 
Designs, London, 1757. 

* Cf. the writer’s “On the Discrimination of Romanticisms,” PMLA, 
XXxIx (1924), 229-253. 
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curious effect of converting the question of the merits of the 
Chinese style into a sort of party issue, on which Tories and 
Whigs, the court party and its opponents, were likely to take 
opposite sides. This resulted in the defection of some of the 
principal earlier zealots for that style. All that, however, is 
another and somewhat long story, which I shall not attempt to 
tell here. The object of the present paper is limited to showing 
the large and the temporally primary part played by the Chinese 
influence, and especially by the conception of sharawadgi as an 
aesthetic quality, in the gradual conscious revolt against neo- 
classical standards which took place during the first three- 
quarters of the eighteenth century. Though this revolt had its 
beginning, on a considerable scale, in the arts of gardening and 
architecture, it speedily extended to literature and all the arts; 
and its later and purely literary manifestations were at least 
greatly facilitated and accelerated by the introduction, in 
Temple’s essay, of a new canon of aesthetic excellence and by 
its repetition and elaboration by a succession of influential 
writers in the following decades. A turning-point in the history 
of modern taste was reached when the ideals of regularity, sim- 
plicity, uniformity, and easy logical intelligibility, were first 


openly impugned, when the assumption that true beauty is 
“geometrical” ceased to be one to which “‘all consented, as to 
a Law of Nature.” And in England, at all events, the rejection 
of this assumption seems, throughout most of the eighteenth 
century, to have been commonly recognized as initially due to 
the influence and the example of Chinese art. 


ARTHUR O. Lovejoy 
Johns Hopkins University 





ETHICAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN 
THE GERMAN WAR NOVEL 


A cross-section of eleven widely read German war novels* re- 
veals a remarkable similarity in several basic ethical and social 
ideas. Closely related and often even identical is the attitude of 
the authors as well as that of the characters toward the great 
problems which are cast up by the war. The basis for this simi- 
larity is grounded quite plainly in the fact that the inexpressible 
horror of the battlefield has been personally experienced by 
these writers and, furthermore, that their reactions to these 
experiences are subject to universal laws of human nature. The 
horrors of the war, therefore, shape a common experience which 
determines the authors’ attitudes toward specific problems. Thus 
the terrible images of the battlefield explain the soldier’s con- 
demnation of war; they explain his reaction against God, re- 
ligion, church, and priest; his skepticism in regard to “‘father- 
land” and heroism; his cynical attitude toward man and his 
work; his indictment of those in power; and his hope for a change 
for the better and for eternal peace. 


1.- War Horrors AND CONDEMNATION OF WAR 


“No poet can communicate the numbness caused by our in- 
describable agony, no sculptor can carve in stone the abysmal 
depth of horror.’ The battle begins. Mad with cold and hunger, 
we attack. Fog and rain obstruct our way.? We are worn out with 
suspense, our legs are lame, our hands tremble, ‘‘our bodies are 
a frail skin covering a painful, stifled frenzy, and a deafening 
roar forever unabated.’ Our faces are crusted with mud, our 
thoughts torn asunder, our eyes aflame, our hands bleeding. 


* The choice of these novels does not intend to be an evaluation. Werner 
Beumelburg, Die Gruppe Bosemiiller, Oldenburg i.O., 1930. Rudolf G. Binding, 
Aus dem Kriege, Frankfurt a. M., 1927. Ernst Johannsen, Vier von der Infanterie, 
Hamburg-Bergedorf, 1929. Egon Erwin Kisch, Schreib das auf, Kisch! Berlin, 
1930. Karlheinz Lemke, Niemandsland, Leipzig und Ziirich, 1931. Erich Maria 
Remarque, Jm Westen nichis Neues, Berlin, 1929, and Der Weg suriick, Berlin, 
1931. Ludwig Renn, Krieg, Frankfurt a. M., 1929. Peter Riss, Stahlbad Anno 17, 
Hamburg-Bergedorf, 1931. Fritz von Unruh, Opfergang, Frankfurt a. M., 1925. 
Arnold Zweig, Der Streit um den Sergeanten Grischa, Potsdam, 1928. 

Riss 420; Remarque, 1, 172. 

? Kisch 195, 
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“We see men still living with skulls shattered; we see soldiers 
running with both feet torn away; they stumble on splintered 
legs into the nearest shell-hole . . . we see men without mouths, 
without jaws, without faces. .. .”* Dead soldiers hang limp in 
the branches of trees.® “Bones ripped by shells are jutting from 
the flesh. . . . The dead lie about, their feet drawn up in agony 
before they found deliverance. One of them lies, his head bent 
to the left, his rigid hands grasping the photograph of a young 
woman and two children. . . . One groans, one whimpers; most 
of them have their hands folded and mutter something unin- 
telligible, . . . requests or prayers.’® Many “collapse with a last 
agonized cry and hang mangled in a mass of barbed-wire;... 
new pyramids of corpses mount incessantly.’’’ A soldier seeks 
his comrade and finds only a torso and a left arm without a 
hand.’’® Corpses lie in mud and barbed-wire, in the blood and 
water of shell-craters....”* The faces of dying soldiers dis- 
torted with anguish engrave themselves forever in one’s mem- 
ory.!® The grief of the world resounds in the screams of wounded 
horses." Refugees “crowd together around a nocturnal fire, .. . 
sleeping children rest in their mothers’ arms, others whimper 
softly. The older people stare into the fire.’’” The greatest horror 
of the war, however, is to come to oneself again and to be driven 
once more into the trenches, to blood, to assaults, to the hail 
of shrapnel, and to the dead bodies of one’s comrades.* 

As a result of these horrors, the soldier regards war as a 
pestilence; war is blind, war is insane. It “deals death like cancer 
and consumption, like influenza and dysentery.” But in war the 
fatalities are ‘‘much more frequent, more varied, and more 
cruel.’ The nations have not learned the slightest lesson “from 
the futility of all the conquests from the time of Xerxes to the 
days of Bonaparte.” The individual is inevitably swept along 
with the fate of the nation; he grows blind as do all nations at 

* Thid., 136 f. * Tbid., 325. 

5 Ibid., 207. 10 Remarque I, 20; Riss 315. 

§ Kisch 96, 132, 144, 159, 167, 189. “ Remarque 1, 66; also 277. 

7 Riss 93, 219. 2 Kisch 200; also 211, 224, 229, 250, 275. 

8 Ibid., 323. 

8 Riss, 326; see also Lemke 15 ff., 22 f., 24f., 28 f., 38 f., 136 f., 175 ff., etc.; 
Johannsen 49 ff., 58, 63; Binding 90, 221, 314; Unruh 118 f., 125, 129; Beumel- 


burg 97, 133 ff., 124, 183, 207 f., 240 ff., etc.; Renn 186. 
4 Remarque I, 266; 11, 203 ff. 16 Zweig 320; Lemke 206. 
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war. “‘Instead of feeling for himself he shares the feelings of his 
comrades, speaks of justice as they do, of culture as they do, of 
freedom as they do, of honor as they do.’ The soldier alone 
knows the abysmal insanity of war. ‘‘Dig a trench shoulder-high 
in your garden, fill it half-full of water and crawl in. Then remain 
in it two or three days without food. In addition allow a mad- 
man to shoot at you with a revolver and a machine gun from a 
suitable distance. You will then have a performance that fully 
matches war.’? Everything becomes senseless when measured 
by war. War kills sweetheart, father, and sister, and all things 
past in the soul of the individual.'* To him who knows war every- 
thing becomes “stupidity and madness; turns to a prodigious 
imbecility of nations and their histories; everything becomes an 
endless reproach to humanity, a denial of all culture, a destruc- 
tion of the belief that man and mankind are capable of further 
development.’”!® 

War is not only disease and madness, it is crime and murder.”® 
It is worse than murder, for we kill men we do not know, men 
who have done us no harm.” “The mad slaughter that sweeps 
the earth” besmears and befouls everything.” He who main- 
tains that. war is joy is a wretch.” Lie is the basis of all war. 
“They say ‘fatherland’ to us, and they mean the plans of occu- 
pation of a greedy industry; they say ‘honor’ to us and mean the 
squabblings and the greed for power of a handful of ambitious 
politicians and princes.’ “‘On one and the same level with war- 
fare...are cannibalism, child-exposure, ...sword-law, and 
slavery.’ “The savage is, indeed, quite right in wondering why 
nations wage war and kill one another without at least devour- 
ing each other in the end.’ 

In the very midst of war there arises a burning desire for 
peace, a desire “that all share, in spite of the sharpest differ- 
ences between the various castes.’”’ “Any peace is welcome to 
every one.’”* “At the very moment they say they are not 

8 Binding 284. 17 [bid., 99; Lemke 41, 107. 

8 Binding 47. 

19 Tbid., 21, 54; also Remarque 11, 272; Johannsen 38; Unruh 39. 

2° Remarque 1, 74; Lemke 56, 97. 

1 Remarque m1, 344. % Zweig 264. 

* Kisch 180. % Binding 110. 

* Unruh 127, also 47. 27 Zweig 94. 

* Remarque It, 233. %8 Binding 309. 
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thinking of peace, they languish for it.’ ““The naive instinctive 
wisdom of the people” knows “that the peace treaty best for all 
belligerents is the one that is agreed upon the soonest.’ “Mil- 
lions wish for peace with all their heart; peace is the most fer- 
vent hope that animates everyone; there is no one who desires 
the contrary.’”*! 


2. Gop, RELIGION, CHURCH, AND PRIESTHOOD 


But peace is not made; the struggle grows fiercer, the distress 
greater. The experience of horror and its condemnation is in 
vain. God does not help; Religion, Priesthood, and Church fail 
utterly, and thus even they become the topic of conversations 
that end in bitterness and mockery. Soldiers say, for example: 
“We cannot decide whether it is Christian to use bayonets, 
flame-throwers, hand-grenades, and gas.” Does not war prove 
“how beautifully one can commit murder in the name of God 
and the Church”?* Today they say: “Love your enemies,” 
tomorrow they sanction murder.™ The priests do not pray for 
peace, but for the victory of deadly weapons.* And what could 
be more senseless than to bestow gifts on soldiers at Christmas; 
what could be more of a sacrilege?** What could be a sharper 
contrast than candle-light at Christmas, and on the other hand, 
hatred and death?*? The course of the Church runs bloody 
through the centuries,** and now the spokesmen of the churches 
of all nations spread their hands in blessing over the mass 
murder of the World War.*® 

The priest is frequently the target for stinging satire. For 
example: ‘When one beholds such a servant of God one must 
arrive at the conviction that the Lord will gradually allow 
Christendom to decay like a potted plant,” otherwise he would 
not allow such representatives.“ Riss has a minister say: “God 

%® Tbid., 99. 

3° Zweig 193. 

%t Kisch 213; compare also Renn 386, Binding 85, 111, Remarque 1, 203 f., 
Riss 174, 94; Lemke 49, 144, 206, 214, 217, 238, 247; concerning condemnation 
of war see also Lemke 79, 144, 241; Beumelburg 125 f. 

#2 Johannsen 55. 37 Thid., 48. 

3% Tbhid., 54. 38 Johannsen 56. 

* Zweig 125. 9 Riss 93. 

% Riss 30. 40 Binding 260. 

%* Binding 121. 
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bless your bayonets and drive them deep into the bellies of our 
enemies.’' Grischa wishes to die without the blessing of the 
field-chaplain.“ Wodrig deplores the lack of understanding of 
the preacher who quotes the Bible in a vague and meaningless 
way.” Renn complains of a minister who always asks why God 
permitted the war, and never answers his own question.“ 

The soldier cannot reconcile the contradiction between God 
and murder, religion and war, priesthood and the blessing of 
arms. Where is God, he asks, if the widows and orphans of mil- 
lions of dead soldiers die of hunger?® Has the devil replaced 
God? Doesn’t God understand the tongues of man and are 
all prayers in vain?#? Did God “take into consideration” the 
madness of war “when he created the beast of the earth’’?** 
Such blasphemy betrays the despair of the soldier who seeks 
solace in God’s mediators on earth, and seeks in vain. A student 
in Johannsen says: “And if in your last moment shortly before 
your death, all pain suddenly vanished, and someone should 
come to you and say: ‘God’s unfathomable will has let you 
scream for eight hours with your intestines hanging down, be- 
fore you die,’ you would probably, with a last effort, spit into 
his face.’** Binding sees a possible adjustment of these painful 
contradictions in a religion of truth for all peoples, in a “belief 
in the right to resist power for the sake of truth.’ 


3. FATHERLAND AND HEROISM 


War also destroys the glowing love for one’s country, the 
romantic hero-worship which swept the land in the days of 
mobilization. On the battlefield the soldier’s thoughts are soon 
sobered. The enchanting eternally new phrase “Dulce et de- 
corum est pro patria mori” has lost its power. No one thinks “‘it 
worthwhile to appear as a hero,’’. . . “everyone protects his own 
life wherever possible.’ The soldier sneers at heroes and heroic 


*t Riss 219; also 372.  Thid., 58. 

* Zweig 510. 47 Johannsen 107. 
“3 Thid., 124. #8 Tbid., 86. 

“ Renn 155.  Tbid., 50. 

4 Zweig 440. 


5° Binding 86; see also Kisch 217; Unruh 32. In Lemke, Beumelburg and 
Remarque this negative attitude toward God, religion, church, and priesthood 
is not present; see for instance Lemke 170. 
5! Johannsen 11. 
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death and the “whole hum-drum talk,” ... about “my coun- 
try.”” The best educators are grenades. “When a naive soul” 
calls a soldier “Hero,” “he grins, he knows better.’ He has 
been trained for heroism like a circus horse.® Yet, it is true that 
on all battlefields there are heroes in the true sense of the word, 
but the “heroism of a few is far too costly for the misery of 
millions.” Some soldiers “state quite openly that they will not 
be crippled, that they will desert in time.’ Never again, they 
say, will any one dare to preach blind patriotism without due 
punishment, as they do behind the lines.5’ There the capitalist, 
out of sheer patriotic idiocy wants conquest: “all of Belgium, the 
coal-fields of France and large portions of Russia.’** The glorifi- 
cation of the soldier’s death is derided in lines like the following: 

O soldier’s fate, how noble, 

For victory to die. 

My friend, my friend, I scorn it, 

As I before you lie. 
or also: 

Of tinsel is your halo’s gleam, 


Deceit your immortality, 
An empty phrase ‘the Field of Honor.’*° 


Fear of death and the horrors of the battlefield often turn 
into heroism. Many a soldier kills himself out of fear.’ Many 
cripple themselves. Almost all of them become automatons, 
become men without “will, and yet they are driven forward 
raging with fury,” for it is a question of killing or being killed. 
Remarque speaks of soldiers with pale haggard faces, of the 
pitiful bravery of these poor dogs, “‘who nevertheless push for- 
ward and attack, ...who are so intimidated that they dare 
not scream, and with torn chests and bodies, arms and legs 
whimper softly for their mothers, falling into silence immedi- 
ately when anyone looks at them.’ 

“‘What happened? Slowly everything that existed in 1914 
perished. ‘Heroic death’ becomes a word of mockery; a light 


583 Tbid., 37. 53 Remarque I, 27. 

“ Lemke 100-115; Beumelburg 122, 165; Renn 352, etc. 

55 Remarque 11, 56. 6° Kisch 253. 

* Renn 361; Lemke 128, 184. ® Beumelburg 153. 

57 Johannsen 58. 8 Kisch 279; Lemke 122 f., 158. 

58 Remarque I, 169. * Remarque I, 118; Lemke 100, 182. 
8 Binding 170. * Remarque I, 133; also Lemke 241. 
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wound becomes a ‘Heimatschuss’ (a fortunate wound permitting 
one to return home); people once pitied because they were not 
fortunate enough to be at the front, become slackers; the cursed 
enemy changes to a friend who lies in the same dirt; the ‘com- 
mand to enlist’ becomes a dangerous fearful thing; coveted deco- 
rations are called tin ornaments; the ‘holy war’ becomes god- 
forsaken filth.”® Too cowardly to turn back, the soldiers push 
forward.® 

Thus, the concepts of “our country” and “heroic death” are 
dissolved in horror and pain, and every proud word concerning 
them seems meaningless. “Heroism,” says the socialist Weil in 
Remarque, “shows itself also in kindness and love.’”*? But every 
higher point of view about the concept “fatherland,” every 
humane conception, is considered unpatriotic®* and must so re- 
main in the present stage of mankind’s development. 


4. Man as Beast, FRIEND, ENEMy, AND MASTER 


Man in war has lost even his faith in himself. War is in vain. 
Only words can convey the horrors of war to the next genera- 
tion, and words are words.” In ten or twenty years everything 


will be forgotten. Everything will have been in vain, because 
women forget the soonest.” Do women remember that tens of 
thousands of them were burned as witches under the very 
auspices of the church?” 

The causes of war lie perhaps deep in the nature of man 
himself,” for man is hypocritical and confused, he leans towards 
crime and violence, he is primitive, and a curse weighs upon his 
soul. 

How great is his art in telling lies when he “‘attributes false 
motives to his opponent... ,’’ when he “‘is silent,’”’ when he 
“calls upon alleged authorities that no one knows,” when he 
“speaks so complicatedly that the ignorant believe everything 


% Johannsen 36. 

 Tbid.; also Lemke about fear, 89 f., 162 f., 173, 246 f. 

*? Remarque 1, 55. 

8 Binding 286, also Renn 346. 

*? Lemke, Beumelburg, and Remarque represent a serious and positive 
attitude toward their country, see Lemke 39, 101; Remarque m, 139, 233; 
Beumelburg 71. 

7 Johannsen 38. 7 Johannsen 27. 

" [bid., 99; Lemke 206. ™ Lemke 149, 207. 
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out of respect.’ How great is his confusion! He “speaks of 
God and means his stomach, of the elevation of morals and 
means his dividends.” There are “protective societies for 
animals, and flame-throwers for men in war.’ Everything 
must be false and insignificant if the culture of thousands of 
years could not stem these streams of blood.”’? War can be ex- 
plained only as the stupidity of man, for he always believes that 
he is fighting for ideals.7* In reality, he has “always allowed 
himself to be killed for something entirely silly. In the Trojan 
war it was because of a bad woman; in many other wars because 
of some idol; in the Middle Ages the flower of the Western 
World allowed itself to be slaughtered for the possession of an 
empty catacomb. .. .””* There is no remedy for the madness 
of mankind until the end of mankind.*’ One cannot help pity- 
ing these fools who, unlike Parcival, lack the humble simplicity 
of the pure.* Man is corruptible and does everything for money ;* 
he is vain, and the more mediocre he is, the vainer.™ Perhaps the 
earth is nothing more than the insane asylum of the universe... .™ 

At bottom, man is a brute,™ “‘a beast and perhaps there is 
a bit of respectability spread upon him, as butter on bread.’’™ 
The fact that he becomes an animal in the trenches is the only 
thing that sees him through.*’ ‘Man among men is the most 
dreadful of all; his counterpart cannot be found anywhere in 
nature.”’*§ Perhaps the earth thinks: “T’ll drink tea while biding 
my time. I have rid myself of the dinosaurs, why should I not 
be able in due time to get rid of this vermin called man?’’®* 
To be a man means to be cursed.* Or does our salvation perhaps 
lie “in gaining distance, distance from the madness, the blind- 
ness, the stupidity, the shallowness, ... of the masses... ’’?” 
Or can we “perhaps bring the nations to sense justice hanging 
in the stars above them, just as the individual, if he be not 


% Johannsen 68. 83 Binding 147. 

8 Tbid., 68. * Johannsen 27. 

% Thid., 16. 86 Johannsen 16; Remarque 1, 32, 60, 116. 
77 Remarque 1, 260 % Remarque I, 48. 

78 Binding 109. 87 Tbid., 141, also 116, and Unruh 109. 

9 Tbid., 347. 88 Johannsen 60. 

80 Thid., 342 f. 89 Tbid., 27, also Binding 153. 

8 Jbid., 203. 8 Riss 135; Lemke 207. 

8? Johannsen 25. * Binding 344, 
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crazed by piling up gold, senses justice hanging in the stars 
above him’’?” 

Even the people at home, friends and relatives, have become 
estranged to the soldier. He is horrified at the philistine who 
leads an undisturbed life of plenty at home and who speaks 
about “our heroes’’;” horrified at the women who bemoan the 
dearth of butter and who “bear up heroically while their sons 
lie under shell-fire’’;* at the profiteers who find war to their 
liking;® at the cowardice and cunning of the shirkers;” and at 
the showy donators with their “gift-giving machinery.”*’ The 
soldier regards possession as the root of all misfortune, of all 
greed, and all evil;** and he knows that under the reigning sys- 
tem every one must snatch all he can.” He also knows that many 
of the enemy’s bullets come from factories of his native coun- 
try,'°° and stricken with dread he thinks of the time when he 
must return to the big city, to the scream of the factory whistle, 
“to filth, noise, and darkness, to nothing but progress and 
misery.’ He is estranged too from his teachers whose lessons 
proved useless in war,'® and who in defeat are unable to build 
up again a belief in kindness, love, reconstruction, and order,'™ 
because the first dead on the battlefield have shattered the 
belief in work, duty, culture, and progress.'™ The soldier finds 
it impossible to adapt himself again to the narrowness of civilian 
life." The parts have been reversed, the mothers have become 
children again.’ The older generation is no longer to be taken 
seriously.'°*? The soldier has gained a new consciousness of life, 
“bloody, terrible, and unrelenting.’ “A chasm that cannot be 
bridged gapes between soldiers and civilians.’°* The soldier 
understands more easily a “Tommy” or a “Poilu” than his own 
countrymen at home." 


" Zweig 485; see also Zweig 509, where although behind the front, a far 
more favorable view of man is expressed; also Kisch 147, 
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For many, a furlough means nothing but a longing for their 
comrades. The front has become the soldier’s home," and it is 
best to die at home.” 

Hatred and enmity are seldom expressed; often on the con- 
trary there is regret for the hatred between nations,’ anger at 
the use of dum-dum bullets,™ indignation over spiteful and false 
propaganda," and fear of cruel and wilful mutilations."® In- 
comparably more frequent, however, is the expression of friendly 
feeling and genuine sympathy, as well as accounts of samaritan- 
ism and comradeship. In viewing a camp of Russian prisoners 
a soldier says: ‘Every noncommissioned officer is a worse 
enemy for the recruit, and every headmaster is more feared by 
his pupils than they are by us.” ‘“They who face each other with 
weapons feel themselves as comrades,’’"’... “‘because they 
know the fearful severity with which those in the ranks opposite 
are treated by their superiors.”"* No one but the soldier under- 
stands a soldier,"* and therefore they feel as brothers, when it 
is no longer a question of life or death.” Frequently there is a 
silent understanding between enemy trenches.” They speak of 
comrades and brothers on the other side of the mountains and 
mean the French.’ In a gripping scene a soldier says to his 
slain enemy: ‘‘Comrade, you today; I tomorrow. But if I should 
get out of this alive, comrade, I will fight against that which 
crushed both of us, crushed your life—and mine also.’ 

From this attitude toward the enemy there is logically and 
inevitably derived the attitude toward those in power and 
toward the pillars of the social order. Those in power lie by their 
silence, their misrepresentation of facts, and their strict censor- 
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ship. They are stupid, tyrannical, ignorant, and cowardly. 
As an illustration we read: “His Royal Highness, the Grand 
Duke of Sachsen-Eilenburg is considering shooting Russians at 
a quiet sector of our lines.’ The principle of subordination is 
mocked, “the principle of the dull fathers who cannot rule by 
humane methods alone and need force to assert themselves; the 
principle of mad doters who ruin Europe.’ The generals in 
their headquarters are condemned, they do not know what seed 
they are sowing, what fruit is ripening; generals who know 
nothing of the sufferings of the soldier at the front, who do 
not even know that war cannot be won by suspecting everyone 
as a spy and by striking the pose of a ferocious warrior.!27 
Soldiers remember “glorious occasions, when... princes and 
generals did not ride at the heads of their regiments.””* They 
are enraged when they recall young comrades, youngsters still, 
and yet heroes, who fell for him who deserted his country in its 
hour of greatest need.”® An indictment is directed against the 
twenty or thirty people who did not prevent the war,” against 
“the old wretches without heart and laughter,’”’ who make war 
while youth is forced to fight it out; against the state which 


reduces the individual to the entity of a “‘louse;’’ against the 
gentlemen behind the front who fear that the trench war may 
go to sleep and that the fighters might ally themselves,'* against 
the “war criminals of all nations,” “‘the capitalistic oppressors,” 


” 


“the royal purveyors and the profiteers, 
preachers, princes, and kings.'™ 


against diplomats, 


5. REVOLUTION, CHANGE FOR THE BETTER, AND Hope 


The revolutionary idea as a protest against the ruling class is 
to be found mainly in Riss and Johannsen. In all the other books 
it is expressed in a more or less severe criticism, social or ethical 


14 Johannsen 44; Renn 12; Kisch 77, 94. 
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in nature. This criticism is linked in every case to a tragic desire 
for quiet contemplation and a passionate hope for peace. Hope 
in the future is expressed most beautifully and poetically in an 
unforgettable scene in Remarque, in which Georg Rahe, a man 
broken by the war, kills himself after the armistice, a victim of 
both—war and peace. For the last time he visits the battle-fields 
of the Western Front. He stands before the black crosses, erected 
in never-ending files like an immense army. In his death agony 
he has a vision. He sees the enormous procession of the dead 
who symbolically represent the hope of this brave soldier: 

“He sees them marching; they are stamping forward, and are in motion; they 
are marching slowly, and their way is far; it will be a long march, but they go 
forward; they will arrive and fight the battle, the battle for life; they march 


silently, a dark army, the long difficult way, the way into the heart . . . They 
have set out, they are marching, they are coming.’ 


The common basic features that appear characteristic of 
the war novels discussed are the horrors of the battle-field, with 
the inevitable condemnation of war. Furthermore we find the 
influence of these horrors on the soldier’s attitude toward God 
and God’s representatives on earth; and, finally, a skepticism 
in regard to “fatherland” and heroism, man and humanity; as 
well as a severe criticism of the social order combined with an 
ardent hope for transformation and for lasting peace. 


PETER HAGBOLDT 
University of Chicago 
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THE BATTLE ON THE VIN-HEATH AND THE 
BATTLE OF THE HUNS 


Few great battles of Germanic antiquity have been so well 
remembered, or at least, commemorated, as the Battle of 
Brunanburh which was fought in 937 between Athelstan, King 
of England, and the Scots under Constantine II, in alliance with 
Anlaf (Ol4f) Cuaran, King of the Norsemen in Dublin, and 
Eugenius (Owain), King of the Britons of Cumbria. First and 
foremost, we owe to this great Anglo-Saxon victory the splendid 
song of victory known by the name of the battlefield, which the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle inserts for the year instead of a dry 
annalistic memorandum. Nothing could stress more the im- 
portance of the conflict and its desperate nature. In Tennyson’s 
translation: 

Never had huger 

slaughter of heroes 

slain by the sword-edge— 
such as old writers 

have writ of in histories— 
hapt in this isle since 

up from the East hither 
Saxon and Angle 

from over the broad billow 
broke into Britain 

with haughty war-workers who 
harried the Welshmen, when 
earls that were lured by the 
hunger of glory gat 

hold of the land. 


But also in Old Norse literature the battle occupies a place of 
eminence as one of the longer episodes in the saga of Egil Skalla- 
grimsson.' There, we are told in leisurely fashion of the Prepara- 
tions for, and in great detail of the course of, the conflict from 
the point of view of the two brothers, Thérélf and Egil, who led 
a band of 300 men in the army of Athalstein; a circumstance 


1 Chapters 51, 52. That it deals with the same battle seems no longer open 
to doubt after Wieselgren’s removal of the chronological difficulties which had 
given pause to some scholars (Férfattarskapet till Eigla, 1927, p. 83 f). He fails 
to exploit to the full the article of Whistler (Sagabook of the Viking Club, v1, 59) 
which identifies the personalities mentioned in Egils saga and Ingulf’s Chronicle. 
As to the location of the battlefield, see the Note at the end.—In the following, 
I shall give the Old Norse equivalents of the names. 
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which, at least so we are told, was of great importance in de- 
ciding the outcome of the battle. It will be necessary to quote at 
length from this text. 

We are told how Oléf the Red of Scotland with a great army 
invaded Northumberland. This province was defended by 
Alfgeir and Gothrek, earls of young King Athalstein who had 
just succeeded to the kingdom of England. In the ensuing battle 
Gothrek falls, and Alfgeir flees to report the invasion to Athal- 
stein. Hearing of the defeat of the two, the brothers Hring and 
Athils, who held Cumbria under the overlordship of England, 
with their forces go over to the enemy who then has an enormous 
army—égrynni libs. King Athalstein holds a council in which it 
is decided that he in person is to collect an army in the south of 
the realm. During his absence, the command goes to the Ice- 
landers, Thérélf and Egil. Alfgeir is allowed to lead what re- 
mained of his forces. 


Then they* sent messengers to King Oléf to tell him that King Athalstein 
desired to ‘enhazel a field’ (hasla vell)® for him and offer him battle on the 
Vin-heath,* by the Vin-forest; and that the invaders should not harry in his 
land. Further, that King Athalstein offered that he should rule over England 
who gained the victory. A week was to elapse before the armies were to meet; 


and he who came first was to bide a week for the other to arrive. 

It was the custom in those days that, whenever a field was ‘enhazeled’ for 
a king, he durst not harry in the country before the issue of the battle was 
decided, if he would not bring shame upon himself. King Oldf restrained his army 
and did not ravage the land, but waited till the day of the meeting. Then he 
moved his army forward to the Vin-heath. 

A fortified city’ stood to the north of the heath. In it King Olaf settled with 
the greater part of his troops, because around it lay a wide (and fertile) country- 
side from which his army could be provisioned. 

He sent men upon the heath where the battle was to be, who were to select 
the places for the tents, and arrange matters before the army arrived ... 

At the place where the battle was to be, there was a level plain,® with a river 
on one side, and on the other, a great forest. 


2 It is in nowise clear who is the antecedent of ‘they’—whether the council 
of Athalstein or the crafty and resourceful Viking leaders left in charge. 

3 T.e., to hedge about a battle-ground with hazel poles—a custom employed 
in the hélmgang (duel) and only metaphorically, it seems, used of battles. 

* Which is quite evidently a translation of the Anglo-Saxon Wendune. 

5 The borg of the original may mean also ‘stronghold, fortification.’ The 
AS. burh, which gives the name to the battlefield, is likewise inconclusive in this 
respect. Cf. below, the account in Hervarar saga. 

6 Neilson, see below, would have us think that a plateau 500 by 150 yards 
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And at the place where it was narrowest between the forest and the river, 
which was a strip of considerable extent, there King Athalstein’s men had 
pitched their tents so as to occupy all the space between the forest and the 
river. They had done this in such fashion as to occupy only every third tent, and 
few men in each at that. 

Now when King Ol4f’s men arrived there,’ King Athalstein’s men were 
standing before the tents in thick formation, so that King Ol4f’s men could not 
get through; and they were told that all tents were full of men so that there was 
hardly room enough for the army. 

But the tents were so high that one could not look over them to see whether 
there stood many or few (tents) behind them, so that King Ol4f’s men thought 
there must be a great host of men. They placed their tents north of where the 
field of battle was to be, where all the land sloped down somewhat.*® 

And King Athalstein’s men told them, one day after another, that he was 
to arrive, or had arrived, in the fortified city which lay south of the heath. 
Reinforcements joined them day and night. 

And when the week’s time agreed upon had elapsed, King Athalstein’s 
men sent messengers to King Oléf, saying that King Athalstein now was ready 
for battle, and that he had a very large army. 

They said also that he sent word to King Oléf that he would rather not have 
the great loss of life that was impending; that he (King Ol4f) should, rather, 
return to Scotland; that King Athalstein would send him as a pledge of his 
friendship one penny in silver for every plough in the kingdom. 

Now when the messengers arrived, King Ol4f had been about to arrange 
his army for the attack; but when they delivered their message he did not 
proceed, that day, but called a council with the leaders of his army. 

Counsels were divided. Some urged strongly to accept these terms, saying 
that their expedition would be a great success if they returned home after 
receiving so great a tribute from Athalstein. Others spoke against it, saying 
that Athalstein would offer much more, next time, if his conditions were not 
accepted. And the latter counsel was adopted. 

Thereupon the messengers asked King Ol4f that they be given time to con- 
fer again with King Athalstein, to see if he might be willing to offer more in 
order to obtain peace. They asked for an armistice of one day to ride back, 
another for the deliberations, and a third, for the return journey. The King 
granted them this. 

The messengers rode home and returned the third day, as was agreed, and 
reported to King Olaf that King Athalstein would offer the same conditions as 
before, and ix addition, as share for the army of Oléf, one shilling of silver to 
every freeborn man, one mark of silver to every captain of a company of twelve 
or more, one mark of gold to every captain of the king’s guard, and five marks 
of gold to every earl. 

These conditions the king laid before his army. Then it was as before—that 





was sufficient space to deploy some 50,000 men! Without a doubt, the contending 
parties were of very considerable size. 

7 It is by no means clear what they are doing there. 

8 So that the invaders would have to fight up hill. 
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some counselled for and others against; till at last the king decided to accept the 
offer if, in addition, King Athalstein let him have all Northumberland with all 
toll and tribute from it. 

Again the messengers prayed for three days time, and also, that King Olaf 
should send along representatives to hear the words of King Athalstein as to 
whether he would accept these conditions. They gave it as their opinion that 
King Athalstein would interpose few difficulties to this agreement. 

King Oléf agreed thereto ... and they delivered their message to King 
Athalstein in the fortified city south of the heath*®.. . The king makes quick 
decision and said: “Say to King Olaf that I shall grant him permission to return 
home to Scotland with his army after repaying all the damage done in this land, 
and that there shall henceforth be peace between our countries; also that King 
Olaf is to be my subject and hold Scotland in fief from me as my vassal . . .” 

After the return of the messengers, King Ol4f of course de- 
cides on an instantaneous advance. The ensuing battle—of two 
days’ duration—on the Vin-heath does not concern us here, 
except to note that in the saga it ends with the defeat and death 
of the invader, after tremendous slaughter. 

It will be noticed at once by one who is acquainted with the 
factual and highly realistic style and manner of the Egilssaga, 
that the above portion of it abounds in passages of conven- 
tionalized epic narrative signally lacking the tang of reality for 
which the saga is famed; that, in fact, this whole ‘episode’ seems 
quite unhistoric’ and strengly savors of the folk-tale. And a 
closer scrutiny will reveal that almost all of the ‘epic laws’ 
categorized by Olrik"™ as characteristic of folk-tales are exempli- 
fied here in small compass. 

Several of the more general laws I need but mention. Thus, 
the tendency of the narrative to confine itself strictly to the 
business in hand and carry it through single-mindedly according 
to the ‘logic of events’ (5, 6). There is ‘epic unity of action’ in 
that every trait calls forth another, of whose possibility the 
listener is always aware (7); and there is a single narrative 
stream, without any synchronism of events (8). 

The whole sequence of events is grouped and centered about 
a hero (9)—Athalstein, in our case: it will be noted that neither 
Egil, who is by all means the hero of the saga, nor his brave and 
sympathetic brother, Thérélf, nor King Athalstein’s brother 
Jatmund (Eadmund) who as we know played a most important 

* We are to understand that he had just arrived there. 

0 Cf. F. Jonsson, ed. p. 148, note on line 11. 

"™ Danske Studier, 1908, 69. ° 
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part in the preparations for this momentous battle, are as much 
as mentioned here. Yet Eadmund must certainly have been 
known to Egil when he stayed at Athalstein’s court, subse- 
quently. 

By way of contrast (10, 11), the hero has but a single op- 
ponent—Oléf,” whose character, in its greed, its stupidity, its 
hesitations, is opposed to that of the—as we feel—resourceful, 
generous, royal Athalstein; whose final speech, by the way, is 
in the best Fornaldar saga style! Neither king is individualized. 
They are types. 

When, in folk-tales, two personages share one action, they 
are thereby characterized as weaker than a single person (13). 
Thus, in our narrative, the two traitor Welshmen, Hring and 
Athils (representing the Owain or Eugenius of history), are 
opposed to the two faithful thanes, Gothrek and Alfgeir, of 
whom the latter, as survivor—an example of epic economy— 
must carry the news of the surprise invasion to his king. Both 
couples are notably devoid of individuality, their doings con- 
tribute little to the progress, or understanding, of events, and 
their names are suspiciously colorless." 

There seems to be a trace of schematization (3 of Olrik’s 
laws) in having a ‘borg’ both south and north of the battlefield, 
in which the leaders of the hostile armies have their head- 
quarters. 

Finally, there is the well-known epic device of threefold 
repetition (14) in the twice repeated allowance of three days 
granted the messengers of Athalstein.'"* The epic triad may be 
discerned also in the (imperfect) threefold increase in the de- 
mands made on Athalstein. 

But not only are the customary epic devices of the folk- 
tale in evidence but also a number of motifs which strongly recall 


12 Representing both Constantine and Ol4f Cuaran. 

% IT am aware that there is a visa (No. 16) about Gothrek, and one (No. 18) 
in which Hring and Athils are mentioned; but I shall permit myself to doubt the 
contemporaneity of the one as well as the other. Cf. F. J6énsson, ed. Sagabibli- 
othek vol. 3, 159, note. Wieselgren op. cit. 80 is aware of the ‘twinning,’ but also 
recalls that at least one of the Welshmen, H(y)ring (Haraldsson) is mentioned 
by Adam as having fallen in the battle. 

1 Not recognized by Bock, Epische Dreizahl in den Islendingasggur, Arkiv 
xxxvul, 288. Cf. Wieselgren op. cit. 68. That three princes fall in the battle is 
irrelevant. 
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the stereotype elements of novellistic narrative so frequently 
seen in the fornaldarsegur. Thus, the naively romantic motif of 
‘enhazeling the battlefield’ for the enemy, who then is accom- 
modating enough to forego plundering and to wait a week to 
let the other party come up—the result of the battle to decide 
who is to rule in England! And strongly savoring of ‘old lore’ 
is the stratagem of feigned conciliation to delay the invader, 
as also the various devices to deceive him as to the actual num- 
ber of defenders; though it shall, of course, not be denied that 
they might actually have been employed, some time or other."® 
Fantastically unreal seem, finally, the sums offered by Athal- 
stein to buy off Olaf. 

These considerations are confirmed by the remarkable simi- 
larity of a number of features occurring in the Eddic fragment 
of the Battle of the Huns preserved in the Hervarar saga. In 
the versions we possess, this saga is, to be sure no older than, 
say, the thirteenth century; but the lay of the Battle of the 
Huns from which the Prose is no doubt derived, certainly goes 
back to Gothic traditions and must be very old. 

Again I must quote at length." 

King Heithrek of Hreithgotaland has sons by two wives. 
When he dies, the older son, Angantyr, takes possession of the 
kingdom. Thereupon, Hloth, the younger, the grandson of 
King Humli of Hinaland, whose daughter Sifka Heithrek had 
taken by force,'’ travels from Hinaland, where he was fostered, 
to Anganty¥r to demand his share of the kingdom. This, Angantyr 
refuses, but is willing to give him enormous treasure, and also 
a third of Gothland: 

Will I give thee, brother, gleaming arm-rings, 
much wealth of gold, what most thou wishest— 
twelve hundred thralls, twelve hundred steeds, 
twelve hundred bond-men with bucklers weaponed. 
To every man of you much will I give— 

other and better things than ere this he had: 


© An interesting parallel which comes to mind is the frequent device of 
firing an impregnable fortress by brands tied to homing birds or beasts; cf. 
Stender-Petersen, “Et nordisk krigslistmotivs historie.” Edda xxrx (1929), 
145 f. 

6 Ed. Helgason, p. 141 f. 

7 T may remark in passing that, parva comparere magnis, the rdle of Hildi- 
rith (Egils saga chap. 7 f) is curiously similar to that of queen Sifka. 
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to every man a maid will I give, 
and give each maiden a golden necklace. 


About thee a-sitting shall I silver heap, 
about thee a-going shall I gold-trinkets pour, 
so that the rings will roll about thee; 

shalt governathird of Gothic lands. 


Apparently, Hlgth is willing to accept these conditions when 
Gizur, the hoary old foster-father and armor-bearer of his 
father, insults him by insinuating that a third is enough, and 
more than enough, for the bastard of a king. He returns to 
Humli, and during the winter they gather a huge army with 
which they invade Gothland. 

But when they issued from the forest [which divides HGnaland from Goth- 
land] there were great cultivated districts and level plains; and on the plains 
stood a fair fortified city [borg]. In it commanded Hervor [a daughter of Heith- 
rek’s by still another queen} and with her, Ormar, her foster-father. They were 
to defend the country against the Hunnish army, and had with them a great 
host. 


They offer, through Ormar, to do battle with the Huns “‘at 
the South Gate,” but are defeated. Hervor falls, and Ormar, 
with the survivors, flees to Angantyr to announce his loss. 
“Then the Huns take to harrying and burning the countryside 
all about.’’ Angantyr has but few men with him, yet he sends 
Gizur to challenge the Huns to battle 

On the downs of Daén-heath and in Dylgia-vales. 
These were the laws of King Heithrek, that if an enemy host were in the land, and 


the king of the land ‘enhazeled a field’ for them, designating a field of battle, 
then the vikings durst not harry before the issue had been tried. 


Gizur delivers the haughty challenge, and Hloth generously 
forbears to harm the emissary. Meanwhile, Angantyr sends for 
reinforcements from all over his kingdom. The battle rages for 
eight days, indecisively, “but both day and night reinforce- 
ments came to Angantyr from all quarters, so that he had no 
less a host than at first,” so that in the end the Huns are de- 
feated and Hoth loses his life. 

Essentially the same story occurs in Saxo Grammaticus, 
book v, with the rhetorical embellishments and fantastic exag- 
gerations we may expect from him, but in other respects much 
weakened. It is, there, supposedly, a vague recollection of some 
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version of an earlier Hervarar saga which Saxo had heard told 
by his Icelandic or Norwegian authorities. 

Several motifs are immediately seen to be similar: the assign- 
ment of the battlefield by ‘enhazeling’ and the inhibiting of 
further plundering on the part of the invaders, both according 
to the laws of the king of the land; and the reinforcement of the 
defenders—during an eight days battle, or by means of delay 
by a ruse; and the extraordinary concessions to gain peace. 

Besides, I wish to point out the surprising (though super- 
ficial) resemblance of the names of the battlefield in the various 
accounts—Diun-heath (Herv.), Vin-heath (£gilss.), Weondun 
in Symeon of Durham, Duinbrunde in the Scottish and Pictish 
Chronicle; which latter renders the meaning as understood by 
the Irish; and the many forms of Brunanburh (the Borough by 
the Bruna River). Curiously, there is in both sagas a fortified 
city in a level plain—the one to which Athalstein repairs does 
not play any réle. And it may not be beside the point to advert 
to the similar parts played in both by the defenders of the out- 
lying province—Ormar (and Hervor) on the one hand, Alfgeir 
(and Gothrek) on the other. Still further, there are to be found 
in both narratives the repeated challenges to the invaders. 

Altogether, it would be supercilious to regard so many 
marked resemblances as merely accidental. 

There are, to be sure, also differences which must not be 
overlooked; viz., the localization, such as it is, of the battlefield 
in Egils saga, which is the only realistic feature in the episode, 
and the motif of the two hostile brothers in Hervarar saga. How- 
ever, Schiick has shown"* that Saxo had before him two poems 
about the Battle of the Huns, of which the one described the 
great battle, the other, the combat between the hostile brothers 
(without any battle), and that in the episode as related in the 
Hervarar saga these two, originally independent, motifs have 
been combined. 

What, then, may we infer—granting that the Negotiations 
preceding the Battle of Brunanburh as related in Egils saga 
show a decided flavor of the folk-tale, with elements strikingly 
similar to certain incidents and details found in the Battle of 
the Huns as preserved in Hervarar saga—? 


18 Studier i Hervararsagan, 23 f. 
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In the first place we may rely on the elements of Hervarar 
saga referred to, having preserved very ancient tradition, even 
though the Prose may be guilty of some novelistic elaboration; 
whereas the episode of the Egils saga is easily seen to be hardly 
relevant to the main story—indeed, Vogt holds” that, of all 
the episodes in the saga, this one is least successfully incor- 
porated and also foreign in nature. We would miss nothing if, 
after a brief account of the state of affairs in England, we had 
been told that Thérélf and Egil offered their services to Athal- 
stein. As it is, it would seem as if the magnitude of the conflict, 
as well as the fact that it was the only great battle in which 
Egil took part, had called for an elaboration of the circumstances 
connected with it—as is so frequently the case with ‘battles of 
the nations’ which popular imagination fondly takes hold of; 
cf. Clontarf, Stiklestad, Waterloo. So it is possible that a slight 
kernel of historic fact, such as the protracted negotiations be- 
‘tween the kings, was clothed—to make it more seguligt—with 
certain novelistic elements of folk-tales known of old.?® Whether 
in oral tradition or by an ‘author,’ I shall not undertake to 
discuss. The similarity of names may have contributed one more 
association with the account of Hervarar saga. 


NOTE ON THE LOCATION OF BRUNANBURH 


It is regrettable that Wieselgren™ mars his excellent mono- 
graph on the Egils saga by accepting—sight unseen?—George 
Neilson’s” (and Hodgkin’s) attempt to identify Brunanburh 
with Burnswark in Dumfriesshire, Scotland. It is based on 
numerous and gross misinterpretations of the text, and most of 
his premises are wrong. Wieselgren surely would not have ac- 
cepted Neilson’s results had he read Alice Law’s crushing refuta- 
tion,” in the same volume; to which much could be added! 


Zur Komposition der Egilssaga (1909), pp. 33, 55. Cf. also Olrik, Nor- 
disches Geistesleben, p. 137. 

© As to the influence of fornaldarsaga motifs on the family sagas, cf. Liestil, 
The Origin of the Icelandic Family Sagas (1930), 160 f. Another, indubitable, 
instance of the incorporation of a folk-tale motif is seen in the Ljét episode 
(Liestél p. 164); which Wieselgren, Joc. cit. p. 67, uncritically following Sattler, 
Germ. Rom. Monatsschrift 111, 669 believes to be due to loan from Chrestien’s 
Ivain. 
* Loc. cit. 79, 82. 
*2 Scottish Historical Review, vit, 37 f. 


% Jbid., 431 f. 
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We shall probably never learn the location, on account of 
the vagueness and contradictory nature of the indications; more 
especially so, if, as I have tried to show, the narrative in Egils 
saga contains more fiction than truth. After all, what other firm 
footing have we than that, according to the saga, the battle- 
ground was a heath between a river and a forest, with a fortifi- 
cation (or fortified city) to the north and one, possibly, to the 
south? Is it not suspicious that the saga which volunteers such 
extraordinarily circumstantial and precise information as to 
localities, not only in Iceland but also in western and southern 
Norway, does not in this instance mention a single place-name, 
beside the dubious Vinheibr and Vinuskégr, nor any really 
definite detail for this occurrence so important both in English 
history and for Egil himself? 

The most important contradiction in the other sources con- 
cerns the point whether Ol4f Cuaran’s fleet landed in the Solway 
Firth or in the Humber, as Florence of Worcester has it. But 
even granting that the Humber is inherently improbable for a 
host from Ireland and the Western Isles, a landing in the Sol- 
way by no means predicates the location of the battlefield to 
have been in its immediate vicinity, or even in the west, of 
England. One asks, what could A®thelstan’s forces be doing by 
the Solvay? Rather, with Northumbria already overrun largely 
by the Scottish land forces, a junction of the allies would take 
place somewhere to the east of the Pennines; and A2thelstan 
would naturally try to stem their advance there. 

If a guess is to be made, that of Skene’s,™ seconded by Mait- 
land,™ would seem to me to have most probability. He places 
the battlefield at Brumby (Brough) on the Ouse, with the old 
fortifications of Aldborough on the north; that is, virtually, 
Marston Moor, where another great battle, between the Puri- 
tans under Cromwell and the Royalists under Prince Rupert, 
was fought in 1644. It is located in the broad gap between the 
Pennines in the west and the York Wolds to the east, the natural 
highroad for a large army from north to south, with York only 
some fifteen miles to the east. May we not assume that Athel- 


*% Celtic Scotland, 1, 353. 
*5 Farly Sources of Scottish History, III, t, p. 429. 
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stan wished to stop the advance of the invaders before they 
reached that flourishing town, his natural point of support?** 


L. M. HOLLANDER 
University of Texas 


* A similar locality, strongly supported by place names, but too far north, 
was suggested by Guest; cf. Bosworth-Toller, 128. See also the discussion by 
Collingwood, Scandinavian Britain, 133. Other literature in Kershaw, Anglo- 
Saxon and Old Norse Poems, 60, note 2, 











INFLUENCE OF THE COURT TRAGEDY ON 
THE PLAY SCENE IN HAMLET' 


If we read Hamlet as reprinted from either the folio or the 
quarto, we find in the second scene of the third act a dumb show 
preceding the playlet which Hamlet has arranged for the enter- 
tainment of the court. This dumb show, separated from the 
playlet by a few lines of dialogue, being similar to the playlet 
in action, is seldom performed in modern professional pro- 
ductions of Hamlet. To us it is an entirely superfluous element 
in the tragedy and a difficult one to cope with. 

Indeed, the play within the play of Hamlet is said to be 
the only instance in English or continental dramatic literature 
where a dumb show is followed by a playlet telling in words 
what the dumb show expressed in action.? This fact has led 
many editors of Hamlet to explain this unique feature in a 
commentary note; but none of them, I believe, has offered a 
satisfactory explanation. All in all few theories have been ad- 
vanced to account for this phenomenon. Let us review them 
briefly. 

One editor has suggested that if the King and Queen were 
absorbed in conversation during the dumb show, the King would 
not have noticed the offense in it, and so would not be disturbed 
until well on in the playlet.* This is a way of meeting the diffi- 
culty for a producer desiring to perform Hamlet uncut, and de- 
siring to make the scene seem plausible. It is not, however, 
a reason for Shakespere to write the scene in this manner, unless 
the King and Queen were to whisper something of dramatic 
value to each other, and that is obviously not the case. This 
theory, set forth in 1819, has not taken root; and the more 
recent editors have ignored it. 

A second theory is that Hamlet wished “to doubly set the 
mouse trap”’ to catch the conscience of the King.‘ This is again 

! There has been no attempt here to distinguish between the so-called “Inns 
of Court” plays and “Court” drama. For the purposes of this article the term 
“Court Tragedy” has been used to refer to plays presented at the court, re- 
gardless of their authorship. 

2H. H. Furness, ed. Variorum Hamlet, Philadelphia, 1877. 

* J. A. Halliwell, Hamlet, London, 1819, p. 78, note 40. 

* Thomas Caldecott, Hamlet, London, 1819; J. A. Halliwell, Hamlet, Lon- 
don, 1819; Mr. W. M. Greg in “Hamlet’s Hallucination” Mod. Lang. Reo. x11, 
405 has also pointed out the fallacy of this “second tooth” theory. 
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an old theory but still given support in 1909.5 To accept this 
theory would be to believe either that King Claudius was a 
stupid man, or that Hamlet thought he lacked perception, which 
obviously was not so since the Ghost speaks of the “witch craft 
of his (King Claudius’) wit.’ Further than that Hamlet is, in 
either the Second Quarto or Folio, an unusually long play, and 
one feels that Shakespere knew his audience well enough not 
to keep them waiting in the theater while Hamlet made two 
trials of King Claudius when one would have sufficed. 

It has also been suggested that only by the dumb show can 
Shakespere give the audience the full story of the playlet since 
the actual performance is cut short.’ There seems to be no reason 
to give the audience the full story since the part of the play 
that is played together with Hamlet’s comments tell all the 
spectator needs to know. 

Another type of comment in connection with this problem 
is to the effect that the groundlings demanded the dumb show, 
a relic of the moralities.* As far as I can discover there is no 
proof of this demand on the part of the groundlings. Many 
plays were successful in the early sixteen hundreds without a 
vestige of a dumb show. Even though the groundlings did make 
this demand, we have no evidence from Shakespere’s other 
plays that he ever considered inserting elements in his plays 
merely to please them. 

The next suggestion to be considered has gained the greatest 
support among editors, and, therefore, deserves the most careful 
examination. One, Joseph Hunter,® came to the conclusion that 
this double method of presentation was a common practice of 
the Danish theater. Hamlet being in origin a Danish story and 
the plot being laid in Denmark, this theory seemed most appro- 
priate. Hunter based his proof on a passage in the diary of 


5 R. V. Subbaran, Hamlet Unmasked, Mylapore, 1909. 

® J. Q. Adams, Hamlet, New York, 1929, Act 1, sc. v, line 43. 

7 J. Dover Wilson, “The Parallel Plots in Hamlet,” Mod. Lang. Rev. x11, 
129-156. 

8 J. A. Halliwell, Hamlet, London, 1819. 

® Joseph Hunter, New Illustrations of the Life, Studies, and Writings of 
Shakespere, London, 1845, 1, 249. See also H. H. Furness, Variorum Hamlet, 
Philadelphia, 1877; S. W. Singer, Hamlet, London, 1892; D. T. Pottinger, Ham- 
let, New York, 1915; Edward Dowden, Hamlet, London, 1919; S. A. Blackmore, 
The Riddles of Hamlet and the Newest Answers, Boston, 1917. 
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Abraham de la Pryme where he gives an account of seeing 
Danish soldiers perform in England a Danish Miracle Play in 
Danish in the year 1689. The diary reads, “I observed that all 
the postures were shown first of all, viz., the king on his throne, 
his servants standing about him. And then the scenes being 
drawn, another posture came: the barbarous soldiers’ murder- 
ing of the infants, and so on: and when they had run through all 
so, they then began to act both together.’ This is the sum 
total of the evidence presented to prove his argument that the 
custom of the Danish theater was to present the action first in 
nantomime and then with words. One can take exception to 
Hunter when he assumes that de la Pryme meant ‘‘dumb show”’ 
when he wrote “‘posture.” If de la Pryme meant what he said, 
‘“‘posture’”’ would have to be interpreted as “‘tableau,’’" thereby 
implying that the Danish soldiers showed several settings from 
their story, scene after scene, rather than a complete continu- 
ous pantomimic representation. Even if de la Pryme did mean 
“dumb show” when he wrote “posture” he would not be describ- 
ing a custom of the Danish players in Denmark but a custom of 
most players of the day acting in a foreign country, and, for ex- 
ample, this would be the method used by English players on 
the continent.” Since Shakespere wrote Hamlet for production 
in England by English actors, and since in the play the actors 
are of the same nationality as the court, this custom of actors 
in foreign countries is in no way applicable. 

Some editors have not attempted an explanation but have 
contented themselves with remarking that Shakespere had a 
“very good reason’ or “stage authority’™ for introducing 
a dumb show. The reason or stage precedent has never been 
forthcoming, and so the statement is not really an explanation. 

One commentator feels that the dumb show heightens the 
tension of the whole play scene." He assumes that the King 

1° Diary of Abraham de la Pryme, 1689, p. 18, reprint of the Surtees Society, 
London, 1870. 

“ D. T. Pottinger, Hamlet, New York, 1915. “Tableaux preceding a play 
common on the Danish stage.” 

' Karl Elze, Hamlet, Halle, 1882. Shows this double representation to be 
commonly used by actors performing in a foreign country. 

8 Henry Irving and Frank A. Marshall, Hamlet, New York, 1850. 

 Bandry’s European Library, Hamilet, Paris, 1843. 

16 W. W. Lawrence, “The Play Scene in Hamlet,” Jour. Eng. and Ger. 
Philol., xvi, 1. 
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saw the implication of the dumb show and decided to brave the 
situation out. If this is true, then at the end of the dumb show 
Claudius knew that Hamlet was aware of the crime, and the rest 
of the scene becomes a battle of wits at high tension between 
Hamlet and the King. The author admits that Shakespere was 
being very subtle in doing this. One feels that it is so subtle that 
not only did no one comment on it until 1918, but also that al- 
most all the producers have missed the point, because the dumb 
show is usually omitted on our stage.’® Also there is no indica- 
tion in the text that the King realizes this contest of wills, for 
after the dumb show begins, until his exit, he has only three 
speeches: “Have you heard the argument? Is there no offence 
in it?”’, ““What do you call the play?”’, and “‘Give me some light. 
Away!” Even if we grant that it does increase the tension, it 
does it so obscurely that most of the audience would miss the 
point, and consequently it would not justify the lengthening of 
an already long play. If we can find another explanation of the 
presence of the dumb show, that is to say, if we can assume that 
a dumb show is to be given anyway, then this offers a good ex- 
planation for the unusual fact that the dumb show and playlet 
are the same in action. If time was to be given to a dumb show 
in any case, then an insertion of a subtlety of this sort would be 
well worth while, and would satisfactorily justify the similarity 
of the action of the dumb show and the playlet. This theory then 
seems to explain the form of the dumb show; but, although one 
may admit that for those who have studied the play, this inter- 
pretation is a true one, it does not seem that Shakespere has 
made the point sufficiently obvious nor given sufficient im- 
portance to it for it to be the only explanation of the presence 
of the dumb show. 

The editor who in my opinion has shot nearest the mark 
is C. H. Herford, who writes, ‘The dumb show was a relic of 
the moralities, introduced in several of the earlier court dramas 
and hence in keeping with the play it ushers in. Commonly, 
however, it merely (as in Gorboduc) symbolized the coming 
action, instead of literally rehearsing it as here.’’’? Whether 


6 J. Dover Wilson, “The Play Scene in Hamlet,” Athenaeum (July, 1918), 
p. 303. 

17 C. H. Herford, Hamlet, New York, 1901, p. 206, note 145. Editors of 
editions published since this seem to have failed to see its implications. 
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“the dumb show was a relic of the moralities” or not is beside 

the present question. That the dumb show is “in keeping with 
the play it ushers in” is the point I wish to consider, and, is, 
indeed the keynote of the paper. The play within the play in 
Hamlet is a tragedy presented at the court of King Claudius. 
Shakespere is then to present to his audience a miniature of a 
court tragedy. This would be good theater on his part, for just 
as a few years later playwrights attempted small masques on 
the stage so that the populace could see the kind of entertain- 
ment that amused the Court, so here the populace is given a 
chance to see the type of tragedy that was performed at Court. 
If this dumb show and playlet were both in the Ur-Hamlet, 
written probably by Kyd or under his influence, not later than 
1589,'* or whether Shakespere inserted them in his revision, we 
can not tell. Were they in the former version they would be 
reflecting the court tragedies of the time; were they only in the 
revision, they would reflect the court tragedies of an earlier 
date, when there were court tragedies; and consequently would 
give to the playlet the atmosphere of a time prior to 1601. Not 
only is a flavor of antiquity given by the dumb show but also 
by the rhymed couplets, stilted end-stopped lines, a flamboyant 
style,’* conventionality, and turgid rhetoric.2® When it is re- 
membered that the “Mousetrap” or “Murder of Gonzago” 
purported to be a play of earlier date than Hamlet, translated 
from the Italian, this casting of the playlet into the form popu- 
lar at Court in earlier years seems entirely logical. It seems fairly 
clear then that regardless of the date of the insertion of this 
scene in Hamlet there is every reason to expect that the author 
would model his playlet in the mold of the court dramas of 
about 1589. 

English court tragedy from 1560 to 1590 was largely based 
on Seneca with one essential difference: where Seneca had used 
a chorus before the act, the English court tragedy, following the 
lead of Gorboduc, had a dumb show before each act. In the first 
of these, Gorboduc, the dumb show is purely allegorical and does 


8 J. Q. Adams, Hamlet, New York, 1929, puts the date of the Ur-Hamlet 
at not later than 1589, 

19 Ibid. 

20 W. W. Lawrence, “The Play Scene in Hamlet,” Jour. Eng. and Ger. 
Philol., xvu, 1. 
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not set forth the action of the act to follow. Year by year, how- 
ever, the dumb show became more clear and realistic, and less 
inexplicable and allegorical. By 1592, about the time of the 
Ur-Hamlet, we have the first edition of Tancred and Gismond 
(produced earlier) where the characters in the dumb show are 
the characters in the play. Like practically all court tragedies 
the play consists of five acts each preceded by a dumb show. 
The playlet in Hamlet is one act preceded by one dumb show, 
a miniature of the court tragedy, being approximately one-fifth 
in size. Consequently, if we consider the dumb show and playlet 
(that is from line 145 to line 275) in Hamlet as one unit, that 
unit would be a small-scale court tragedy on the model of 
Gorboduc, Jocasta, The Misfortunes of Arthur, and Tancred and 
Gismond.* The fact that Hamlet itself is not constructed on this 
plan is no argument against the interpretation of the dumb show 
enigma. The Ur-Hamlet may have had these shows and been 
changed later, for by the time of the revision of the play by 
Shakespere taste had changed, or it may have been written 
for popular production and consequently not made to conform 
to the more formal court mode. In either case the point is not 
essential. We have arrived at a very logical and plausible ex- 
planation of our problem. 

Let us see if there are any detailed considerations that would 
fit into this theory. In the older plays the dumb show set forth 
the argument of the coming act. Knowing this, Ophelia remarks 
to Hamlet after the dumb show is over, “Belike this show im- 
ports the argument of the play,” not a stupid remark when the 
vagueness of the early allegorical dumb shows is recalled to 
mind, and also a remark no doubt often made at the full length 
tragedies by members of the Court audience. Were Hamlet to 
be translated and acted in a country where this tradition of court 
tragedy did not exist, we would not expect this double presenta- 
tion to persist. In reading the Tragoedia der Berstrafte Briider- 
mord oder Prinz Hamlet aus Daennemark, a play considered to 
be based on the Ur-Hamlet, or, more probably, a shortened 
form of Shakespere’s Hamlet,” we find the play under the 

M. S. Steele, Plays and Masques at Court during the Reign of Elizabeth 
and James and Charles, New Haven, 1926. Gorboduc was acted before the Queen 
in January 1561; Tancred and G:smond was acted before the Queen in 1568; 


The Misfortunes of Arthur was acted before the Queen in 1587. 
= J. Q. Adams, Hamlet, New York, 1929. 
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above-mentioned conditions and only the dumb show is re- 
tained. In America, today, when the play is produced before 
an audience where the tradition of the early court tragedy does 
not exist, usually only the playlet is given.” This new explana- 
tion then seems to fit the conditions in every detail. 

In looking back we have found most of the criticisms con- 
cerning the dumb show either unsound or unsatisfactory. Only 
two theories seem to have brought light to the matter: one that 
the dumb show heightens the tension during the playlet, and 
the other that the dumb show is in keeping with the play it 
ushers in. The former does not seem to have been sufficiently 
emphasized by Shakespere to justify the amount of time occu- 
pied by the dumb show. It does, however, explain why the action 
of the dumb show is similar to the action of the playlet, since, if 
the dramatist had not departed from the tradition in this re- 
spect, the increased tension would not be present. We can ad- 
mit this explanation as a reason for the substance of the dumb 
show and as a supporting reason for the insertion of it. By ex- 
panding the latter theory in showing that the dumb show and 
playlet together are in form a miniature court tragedy of earlier 
days, we have, perhaps, arrived at a new and more tenable solu- 
tion of the problem than has yet appeared. 


RALPH DE SOMERI CHILDS 
Bowdoin College 


** This was true of the late production of Hamlet in New York by John 
Barrymore. 

















MOLL FLANDERS IN GERMANY 


The first German translation of Moll Flanders was published 
in Hamburg in 1723.' It is the work of Johann Mattheson 
(1681-1764), the musician and controversialist of Hamburg, 
the friend of Handel and the translator of a number of other 
English works. In his Dedication to Hedwig, vermihlte Frei- 
herrin von Schmettau, Mattheson says: 


Nachdem ich des vorigen Jahres meine wenigen miissigen Stunden mit einer 
musicalis. Schrifft, so die elffte in der Ordnung ist, und den Namen der Criticae? 
fiihret, zugebracht; habe ich diesesmal eine Veriinderung treffen, und mit 
Lesung, auch Ubersetzung, einiger, so wohl politischen, als historischen Biicher, 
die angenehme Morgen-Zeit des verwichenen Sommers erbaul. vertreiben wollen. 
Unter den ersten habe ich zur Publication die Gros-Britannische Haupt-Ver- 
riitherey® erwehlet; und unter den andern hat mich die Historie der Moll 
Flanders so beweget, dass ich nicht umhin gekénnt, solche in meiner Ubersetz- 
ung, die nur anfangs eine privat-Lust zum Zweck gehabt, éffentlich ans Licht 
zu geben. 


The Introduction, reprinted below, indicates Mattheson’s 
attitude toward the English original and serves, with the date 
October, 1723, at the end of the Dedication, to establish within 
two weeks the time at which he completed his work. The italics 
are mine and show the sentences taken from Defoe’s preface 
to the 3rd edition of Moll Flanders. 


1, 


Der Verfasser des Englindischen Originals dieser Historie hatte den Innhalt 
derselben fast ganz auf den Titel gesetzt; welches mir eben so vorkam, als wenn 


1 MOLL FLANDERS./Das ist:/einer, also gennanten, Englinderinn/Er- 
staunens-wehrie/GLUCKS-/und/UNGLUCKS-FALLE,/ Die sie, in 60 Jahren, 
und dariiber, mit unaussprechlichen/Verdnderungen erlebt, und endlich selber 
beschrieben hat./Nach der vierten Auflage aus dem Englindischen verteutschet/ 
durch/Mattheson//Hamsurc,/Gedruckt und verlegt von seel. Thomas von 
Wierings Erben, bey der Borse im giildnen, A,B,C. 1723. 

First pointed out by H. Ullrich in his “Unbekannte Ubersetzungen von De- 
foes Schriften,” Zischr. f. Biicherfr. rv (1900), 32. 

2 Critica Musica, das ist, grundrichtige Untersuchung u. Beurtheilung vieler 
theils vorgefassten, theils einfaltigen Meynungen, Argumenten u. Einwurffe, so in 
alten u. neuern gedruckten u. ungedruckien musicalischen Schriften su finden. 
Tom 1, Hamburg, 1722. Tom 2, ibid. 1724. 40. 

* Die neu entdeckte Grossbritannische Hau piverritherey—A us dem Englischen 
Original verteutscht. Hamburg, 1723. 40. 

Both mentioned in J. G. Meusel’s Lexikon der. . . Teutschen Schriftsteller. 
Leipzig, 1808. art. ‘Mattheson.’ vm, 31. 
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einer in der Kiiche erst von allen Gerichten etwas kostet, ehe er zu Tische gehet; 
da er denn nothwendig den besten Appetit verlohren haben muss. 
ra 

Die Welt ist so voller Romanen und Fabeln, dass man gleich alles fiir erdichtet 
halt, was nur ein wenig seltsam aussiehet: insonderheit, wenn die rechten Namen 
verschwiegen werden; da doch dieser letzte Umstand vielmehr ein Zeichen der 
Wahrheit sein sollte, und auch hier ist. 

3. 

Die Haupt Person dieser Geschichte hat selbige swar grissesten Theils eigen- 
hiindig beschrieben; doch sind nur die wesentlichen Stiicke ihrer Beschreibung 
beybehalten, die Worte aber und der Styl veréndert worden. Des sind wir von guter 
Hand versichert, und finden Ursache, solches zu riihmen. 


4. 


Man hat so gar einige Umstinde, keusche Ohren nicht su beleidigen, theils 
ausgelassen, theils um ein merkliches verkiirzt; und weil aus der drgsten Historie 
gemeiniglich der beste Nutz cu siehen, ist solcher hin und wieder, mit kursen Mora- 
lien angedeutet worden. 

5. 

Der Verfasser hat sich insonderheit an die Theatralische Regul gebunden, 
miltelst welcher alle gute Thaten gertihmet, und alle bise bestraffet werden. Nach 
diesem Mass-Stabe hat er seine ganse Ersehlung genau eingerichtet. 


6. 


Er will demnach den Leser nicht nur bloss mit einer lustigen Historie ergetsen; 
sondern alle Augenblick Gelegenheit geben, sich aus dem Vorgebrachten zu erbauen, 
cu bessern, und fiir Schande zu hiiten. 

: 

Solchergestalt gehet er in seiner Vorrede fast die merkwiirdigsten Begeben- 
heiten der Geschichte kiirzlich durch, und weiset deutlich an welchem Orte die 
Sitten-Lehre stecke. Da ich aber solche recapitulation bequemer zu einem epilogo 
als prologo erachten solte; und hingegen im Werke selbst leicht zu erfinden ist, 
wie man die application machen miisse; so habe solches theils fiir iiberfliissig, 
theils auch fiir verdriesslich gehalten. 

8. 
Endlich kiindiget der Verfasser noch zwei dergleichen Werke an: nemlich 


das Leben einer Kupplerinn u. und die Geschichte eines Strassenraubers; kann 
aber nicht versprechen, wann, oder ob sie herauskommen sollen. 


9. 


So eben, wie ich dieses schreibe, erhalte Nachricht aus England, dass den 
16 October in London ein Buch ans Licht getreten, welches von der letzten 
Materie, nehmlich von der Strassen-Rauberey handelt, und viele approbation 
findet. Wenn man wiiste, dass den Liebhabern damit gedienet wire, kénnte man 
es tiberkommen lassen, und ihnen nechstens eine Ubersetzung desselben mit- 
theilen. Erst wollen wir aber sehen, wie die gegenwirtige Arbeit aufgenommen 
wird, und das kiinfftige darnach veranstalten. 
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The reference to the forthcoming life of a procuress and 
history of a highway robber is apparently drawn from Defoe’s 
preface, where he promises an account of Moll’s Governess and 
her transported husband.‘ This promise was not fulfilled by 
Defoe though Fortune’s Fickle Distribution, the Dublin adapta- 
tion of Moll Flanders, supplied the stories some years later.® 
The recent work on highway robbery may well be The High- 
land Rogue: or the Memorable Actions of the Celebrated Robert 
MacGregor commonly Called Rob Roy his exploits on the High- 
way, advertised in October, 1723,° and ascribed to Defoe by Lee 
and the B. M. catalogue but rejected by Dottin and Trent. 
There is no record of Mattheson’s translating this or any other 
work on the subject. 

Mattheson says on his title-page that he has translated from 
the fourth English edition, a statement that requires a sum- 
mary of the early editions of Moll Flanders before we can ex- 
plain it. The first edition, dated 1721, was published by T. Edlin 
on January 27, 1722. The second edition, revised and corrected, 
was published by Brotherton on July 23, 1722. The third, pub- 
lished by Mears and a group of other booksellers, appeared on 
December 21, 1722. This was reprinted by Edlin on November 
2, 1723. In the mean time, J. Read, “‘grand adversaire de De 
Foe,”’ as Dottin calls him, published on July 6, 1723, The Life 
and Actions of Moll Flanders, an abridged, pirated edition with 
illustrations, a division of the story into chapters and an end- 
ing that carries Moll to the close of her career. This is referred 
to by Lee, Aitken, Dottin, and Blackwell as the fourth edition 
though Read’s title page makes no such claim. Read’s text is 
less than half as long as that of the third edition and, to quote 
Dottin again, ‘‘se garde bien d’omettre les passages scabreux.”’ 

Mattheson does not follow Read. His translation, of 478 
pages, follows the third edition with great faithfulness to the 
words “. . . we liv’d together with the greatest Kindness and 

4 See Moll Flanders, Vol. 1, ed. Blackwell, Oxford, 1927. Here and through- 
out, references to ed. 3 are to Blackwell. 

5 Fortune’s Fickle Distribution In Three Parts... The Life and Death of 
Moll Flanders ... The Life of Jane Hackabout, her Governess ... The Life of 
James Mac-Faul, Moll Flanders Lancashire Husband ... London Printed and 
Dublin Reprinted . . . MDCCXXx. 

® London Journal. Oct. 6, 1723. “This day is published .. .” Daily Post, 
Oct. 9 and Oct. 11. “This day is published . . .” 
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Comfort imaginable,” that is to say, to the middle of the third 
edition’s last paragraph.’ So far his variations from the third 
edition are trifling changes in spelling, the addition of notes to 
explain English places and local celebrities.* Now and then he 
sees fit to simplify Defoe’s redundancy and sometimes he ex- 
pands a little. In only one case does he miss the point® and his 
affinity with the original is shown by the care he usually (though 
not always) takes to translate English monetary values into 
German, and English slang into its German Equivalent. Once 
he corrects Defoe’s grammar.'° 

His conclusion, similar to Read’s, shows variants from it 
greater than any he has allowed himself in the course of the 
translation. Read’s 8th chapter ends with the words “. . . the 
greatest kindness and comfort imaginable.’’ Chapter 9 begins, 
as do the other chapters, with a synopsis of what is to follow. 
I quote the final sentences of ed. 3, Read’s 9th chapter and 
Mattheson’s ending. 


Moll Flanders, ed. 3 Mattheson 

Thus all these little Difficulties were Auf solche Art lief es endlich ganz 
made easy, and we liv’d together with gut mit allen Schwierigkeiten ab, und 
the greatest Kindness and Comfort wir lebten mit einander in der ersinn- 
imaginable; we are now grown Old, I _lichsten Gewogenheit, und in héchsten 
am come back to England, being al- _Vergniigen, bis ins spite Alter hinein. 
most seventy Years of Age, my Hus- Nachdem wir uns nun solcher Ge- 
band sixty-eight, having perform’d _ stalt linger in Virginien aufgehalten, 


7 Moll Flanders, ed. 3, u, 175. 

5 Note on the Mint (ed. 3, 1, 62): “Ist ein Ort in London, der wie ein Frey 
Platz gebraucht wird.” Mattheson. 78. 

On Redriff (ed. 3, 1, 110): “Redriff ist ein Ort oder Gegend an und um 
London, wo viele Schiffsleute wohnen, am Strande.’”’ Mattheson. 138. On Hind, 
Whitney and the Golden Farmer (ed. 3, II, 106): “Lauter, beriihmte Strassen- 
Rauber.” Mattheson. 384. 

9“... the Case was plain, he was bred a Gentleman, and was not only un- 
acquainted, but indolent, and when he did Settle would much rather go into the 
Woods with his Gun, which they call there Hunting, and which is the ordinary 
Work of the Indians...” (1m, 159) Mattheson: “Das Ding hatte auch seine 
Ursachen: er war ein gebohrner Edelmann, der lieber mit der Flinte auf die Jagd 
ging, welches in Indien das tigliche Werk ist. . . .” p. 449. 

10 “But I leave the Reader to improve these Thoughts, as no doubt they 
will see cause . . .”’ (11, 169). 

“Ich iiberlasse es dem Leser, diese Gedanken weiter fortzusetzen, und zu 
seinem Besten anzuwenden, wozu ein jeder verhoffentlich, in seinem Stande, 
Anlass genug finden wird.” p. 461. 

















much more than the limitted Terms of 
my Transportation: And now notwith- 
standing all the Fatigues, and all the 
Miseries we have both gone thro’, we 
are both in good Heart and Health; 
my Husband remain’d there some 
time after me to settle our Affairs, and 
at first I had intended to go back to 
him, but at his desire I alter’d that 
Resolution, and he is come over to 
England also, where we resolve to 
spend the Remainder of our Years in 
sincere Penitence, for the wicked Lives 
we have lived. 
WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1683. 


Read. Ch, 9. 

Having by the Consent of my Hus- 
band sold our Estate in Virginia, and 
what Goods and Plate we had by us, 
we made up the Sum of 10,000 Pounds, 
and taking Shipping at Saint James- 
Town, we safely arrived at Kinsaie in 
Ireland, and went thence to the City of 
Galway, the Place of my Husband’s 
Birth, whose Name was Patrick Car- 
rol; and my right Name Elisabeth 
Adkins. 

Here we purchased an Estate of 400 
Pounds per annum, in the Seventieth 
Year of my Age, and liv’d very happy 
and honestly with my Husband for 
two Years, when it pleased the irre- 
versible Decree of Heaven to take 
him out of the Land of the Living, and 
so I became a Widow again. Now also 
being on the last Stage of my Life, I 
began seriously to reflect on the past 
Follies and Wickedness thereof, truly 
repenting of all my former Sins and 
Transgressions; praying thrice or four 
Times a Day in my Closet to God to 
forgive me, who had been so vile a 
Sinner, and pouring forth an Abund- 
ance of Tears in my private Devotion, 
to shew an utter Abhorrance of those 
Vices of which I had been too fre- 


quently guilty. 
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als der mir vorgeschriebene Termin 
erforderte, und, ungeachtet aller be- 
schwerlichen Reisen, auch sonst vielen 
ausgestandenen Ungemachs und Jam- 
mers, beyderseits noch ziemlich frisch 
und gesund waren, stand uns der Sinn 
doch zuletzt wieder nach Europa, und 
zwar eigentlich nach Irrland, alwo 
mein Mann zu Hause gehérte. Er war 
eben 68 und ich 70 Jahr alt, wie wir 
schliissig wurden, unsere Virginischen 
Sachen in solche Ordnung zu bringen, 
dass wir ein ansehnliches Capital dar- 
aus heben, und uns damit auf die 
Reise begeben mégten. 

Wir verkauften demnach unser 
Lindereyen, (ausgenommen die mei- 
nen Sohn verschriebene Plantagie) 
samt allem Silver-Geschirr, und iibri- 
gen Giitern, léseten daraus 10000 Pf. 
Sterling, theils an Gelde, theils in 
Wechsel, setzten uns zu Schiffe in St. 
James-Stadt, und seegelten, ohne 
einigen Anstoss, nach Kinsale in Irr- 
land, allwo wir gliicklich an Land 
traten, und uns nach der Stadt Gall- 
way begaben, da mein Mann geboren 
worden. 

Hier erkauften wir uns einige Land- 
Giiter, die jiihrlich zwey tausend 
Thaler eintrugen, und lebten noch 2 
Jahr, in aller Ehrbarkeit und Gliick- 
seligkeit zusammen. Nach deren Ver- 
fliessung fiigte es der Himmel, dass 
mir mein Mann (dessen eigentl. Name 
Patrick Carrol war) durch den Tod 
von der Seiten gerissen, und ich zum 
letzten mal eine betriibte Wittwe 
wurde. 

Dieser Zufall, und die Schluss- 
Scene, so ich selbst, aller Muth-mass- 
ung nach, nunmehro schon auf dem 
Welt-Theatro zu spielen angefangen 
hatte, brachten meine Gedanken, je 
linger je mehr, von dem irrdischen ab, 
und fiihrten mich auf den Pfad recht- 
schaffener Busse und Reue, iiber mein 
ehmaliges ruchloses Leben, und be- 
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I never miss’d going to Church 
when well, and tho’ I had been a most 
unworthy Member of the Protestant 
Communion, yet now I hop’d my en- 
deavouring to be a true Penitent would 
bring me into favour again with a 
long-incensed God; who had suffered 
me to run through a long Series of 
Wickedness, but in the midst of many 
Afflictions, which at last brought me 
to a due sense of my manifold Negli- 
gences in the Duties of Religion, which 
till latterly I utterly abhorred. 


Thus I past my latter Days in a 
total Resignation of myself to the Will 
and Pleasure of my heavenly Father, 
till he was pleas’d to visit me with a 
Dropsie and Asthma, or Shortness of 
Breath, whereby finding Nature daily 
to decay more and more, and that I 
was not a Woman for this World long, 
I began to set my Household in Order, 
and made my last Will and Testament 
as follows. 

I, Elisabeth Adkins, of the City of 
Galway in the County of Galway (be- 
ing at this Time in good and perfect 
Memory, thro’ the Mercy of God, 


gangene Thorheiten. Ich betete tiaglich 
d +y bis viermal, in mienem Kaimmer- 
lein, zu meinem Vater im Verborgenen, 
welchen ich stetig und inbrunstig um 
Vergebung anrief; begleitete auch 
meine besondere Andachten fast al- 
lemahl mit einem Thrinen-Guss, 
dadurch den Abscheu fiir die Laster, 
deren ich schuldig gewesen war, desto 
herzlicher zu bezeigen. 

Ich versiumte die Kirche niemals, 
wenn ich gesund war, und ob ich mich 
gleich vorhin nicht anders, als ein 
héchst-unwiirdiges Glied der Protest- 
antischen Gemeine, aufgefiihret hatte, 
so hoffte ich doch, durch meine itzige 
Reue, die Gnade des langmiithigen 
Gottes wieder zu gewinnen; sintemal 
er meinem grossen Siinden-Register, 
mit solcher Gedult und Viterlichen 
Barmherzigkeit, so viele Jahre zu- und 
nachgesehen hatte, damit ich endlich, 
durch Ungliick miirbe gemacht, und 
durch Gliick zum Danken gebracht 
werden médgte: welches denn auch 
diese gewiinschte Wirkung hatte, dass 
ich mein iibriges Leben in aller Pflicht, 
die einem reuenden Siinder zukommt, 
vollendet habe, und mir insonderheit 
der Sffentliche Gottesdienst, davor ich 
sonst einen Abscheu hatte, die liebste 
Verrichtung auf der Welt geworden 
ist. 

Auf solche Art brachte ich noch 
drey Jahr im Wittwen-Stande zu, 
ergab mich ginzlich dem Willen Got- 
tes, der mich denn zuletzt mit einer 
Wassersucht und Engbriistigkeit he- 
imsuchte, und auf das Sterbe-Bette 
warff. Da nun die Natur und ihre 
Kraffte dabey tiglich je linger je 
schwacher wurden, und ich mir leicht 
vorstellen kunnte, dass ich es nicht 
lange mehr machen wiirde, bestellte 
ich mein Haus, und machte dieses 
mein Testament. 

Ich, EvizABeTH CARROL, geborne 
Atkins, wohnhaft in der Stadt GaL- 

















but weak and sickly in Body) do make 
this my last Will and Testament in the 
Manner following; that is to say, I 
give to my deceased Husband’s 
Brother, Charles Carroll, all my real 
Estate, lying about Athlone, in the 
Counties of Roscommon, and West- 
Meath, and to his Heirs and Assigns 
for ever. 


Item, I give to my Gardner, Henry 
Kelly, the Sum of 50 Pounds of cur- 
rent Money of England. 


Item, to Jane Burke, my Chamber- 
maid, I give the Sum of 40 Pounds. 


Item, To Catherine O’ Neal, my cook- 
maid, I give the Sum of 30 Pounds. 


Item, To Dorothy Macknamara, my 
House-maid, I give the Sum of 20 
Pounds. 

Item, To my deceased Husband’s 
Brother, William Carroll, I give all the 
rest of my Goods, and Chattels, and 
personal Estate whatsoever; but out 
of the same to be decently interr’d, 
and all Funeral Charges to be paid by 
the said William Carrol. 


Lastly, I make and constitute my 
abovesaid Brother-in-Law, Charles 
Carrol, Executor of this my last Will 
and Testament, written with my own 
Hand this 30th Day of March in the 
Year of our Lord Christ, according to 
the English Computation 1722. 


Eliz. Adkins 
Seal’d, publish’d, and declar’d by the 
said Elisabeth Atkins for and as her 
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way, belegen in der Graffschafft 
gleiches Namens, Gott sey Dank! bey 
vollem Verstande und gutem Ge- 
dichtniss, ob gleich schwach von 
Leibe, erklire hiemit meinen Letzten 
Willen und mein Testament, folgen- 
der Gestalt und also: 

Ich gebe dem Herrn CHARLES Car- 
ROL, Brudern meines verstorbenen 
Ehe-Mannes, alle meine liegende 
Griinde und Giiter, in der Gegend 
ATHLONE, in den Grafischafften Ros- 
coMMON und West-MEATH, fiir sich, 
seine Erben und Erbnehmer, zu ewigen 
Tagen. 

Item, meinem Gartner HENRY 
Ketty, gebe und vermache ich die 
Summe von 50 Pfund Sterl. an 
courantem Englindischen Gelde. 

Item, meinem Kammer-Madgen, 
JANE BurKE, vermache ich die Summe 
von 40 Pfund. 

Item, der CATHERINE O-NEAL, 
meiner Kéchin, schenke ich hiemit die 
Summe von 30 Pfund. 

Item, an DoROTHEA MACKNAMARA, 
meiner Haus-Magd, sollen 20 Pfund 
gereicht worden. 

Item, meines seeligen Mannes jiing- 
erer Bruder, Hr. WILLHELM CARROL 
soll alles iibrige meiner beweglichen 
Giiter, Gelder, Kleider, Kleinodien, 
und was ich an meinem Leibe getra- 
gen, zu empfangen haben; doch so, 
dass er mich daraus ehrlich und wohl 
zur Erden bestatten lasse, und alle 
Begribniss-Kosten trage. 

Zuletzt mache und bestiitige ich 
hiemit obgenannten Schwager, Hrn. 
CHARLES CARROL zum EXECUTOR und 
Ausrichter dieses meines letzten Wil- 
lens und Testaments, so mit meiner 
eignen Hand geschrieben den 30 Mertz 
im Jahr unsers Herrn Christi, nach 
Engliandischer Rechnung 1722. 

Eliz. Carrol, gebohrne Atkins. 

Gesiegelt, kund gemacht und er- 
klirt von besagter Elizabeth Carrol, 
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last Will and Testament in the Pres- 
ence of Patrick Magey, James Mullens 
and John Hara. 


In the time of her sickness, which 
held for about nine months, she was 
very penitent, and most zealously fer- 
vent in her Devotion, not in the least 
minding the affairs of this World, but 
entirely prepar’d herself for a future 
State. She was constantly attended by 
some eminent Divines, but particularly 
one Mr. Price, Master of the Free- 
School in Galway. In- this godly Dis- 
position for her latter End she contin- 
ued till the 10th. of April following the 
Date of her last Will and Testament 
when she departed this mortal Life 
in the 75th Year of her Age, to the no 
small Grief and Sorrow of the Poor, to 
whom she had been very charitable 
whilst alive; for she allowed 25 Old 
Men, 40 Shillings apiece yearly; to 20 
Old Women she allowed 30 Shillings 
apiece yearly; and forty Poundsa Year 
for putting out poor Children to be 
Apprentices. 

No sooner was the Death of Moll 
Flanders nois’d over the Kingdom of 
Ireland but the prime Wits of Trinity 
College in Dublin composed on her the 
following Elegy. 


gebornen Atkins, als ihr letzter Wille 
und Testament, in Gegenwart Par- 
RICK MaGry, JAMES MULLENS, und 
Joun Hara. 


Wiahrender Krankheit, welche in 
die neun Monath anhielte, hat sie 
weiter nichts geschrieben; sondern die 
ganze Zeit mit busfertigen Verricht- 
ungen, in eifriger Andacht, vollbracht, 
sich gar nichts mehr um die Welt be- 
kiimmert, vielmehr alles zu einem 
kiinfftigen Leben bereitet. Es besuch- 
ten sie die Herrn Geistlichen gar fleis- 
sig, insonderheit aber der Herr Price, 
ein vornehmer Prediger. In diesem 
Stande lag sie, biss den 10 April, nach 
gemachtem Testament, an welchem 
Tage sie denn, im 75 Jahr ihres Alters, 
sanfit und seelig von hinnen gefahren, 
zu nicht geringem Leidwesen der Ar- 
men, welchen sie, in ihren letzten 
Tagen, ungemein viel Gutes gethan 
hatte, um dadurch einigermassen Er- 
stattung zu leisten. Denn sie liess 25 
alten Minnern jahrlich 40 Schillinge, 
das ist, jedem 10 Reichsthaler aus- 
theilen. Hiernechst gab sie 20 alten 
Frauen, einer jeden alle Jahr, 30 
Schillinge, und wandte noch dariiber 
40 Pfund Sterling oder 200 Thaler des 
Jahrs, an arme Kinder, damit sie in 
die Lehr kommen, und ein gutes 
Handwerk ergreiffen mégten. 


Alas! what News doth now our Ears invade? 
What Havock hath grim Death among us made? 


With the impetuous Fury of his Dart, 


Moll Flanders he has wounded thru the Heart: 
Moll Flanders once the Wonder of the Age, 
Whilst she remain’d on this terrestrial Stage, 


Is gone to take a Nap for many Years, 


For which ye ought to shed as many Tears. 
We mean her chiefest Mourners ought to be 


The chief Proficients in all Villainy, 


Such Persons who go on the sneaking Budge, 
And will for Mops and Pails thro’ Dudlin trudge; 


House-breakers, Doxies who can file a Cly, 








And those who out of Shops steal privately. 

But you that can’t cry, yet would seem to weep, 
Your Handkerchiefs in Juice of Onions steep, 

Then rail upon the cruel Hand of Fate, 

Which would not grant Moll’s Reign a longer Date. 
A longer Date, said we? Indeed too long 

She lived to do some honest People wrong; 

Such Wrong, that had she her deserved Due, 

She had been whipp’d and glimm’d and hanged too; 
ut all the Paths of Vice so much she trac’d, 

That hanging her had any Tree disgrac’d. 

Howe’er take care below, among the Dead, 

For tho’ the mortal Life of Moll is fled, 

She may perhaps as now ye cannot feel, 

Your Shrouds, and Coffins, eye, your Bodies steal, 

As Grave-diggers in England do, to be 
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Mangled to pieces in Anatomy; 


But hold, deceased Moll we must not blame 
Too much, for tho’ she gloried in her Shame, 
Of being dextrous Thief, and arrant Whore, 


Yet we some Pity for her must implore, 


And give her deathless Memory some Praise, 


In that she ended well her latter Days, 


For of her numerous Sins, she did repent, 


And dy’d a very hearty Penitent. 


Death having now closed the last 
Scene of her Life, she lay in State in a 
very splendid Manner, her House be- 
ing hung from Top to Bottom with 
black Baize, a black Velvet Pall cov- 
ering her Coffin to the Ground, which 
was rail’d round, the Room being all 
dark, and illuminated with several 
Wax Tapers put into silver Sconces. 
Having thus lain three Days, her 
Corpse was carried to St. Nicholas’s 
Church, being attended thither by all 
her Husband’s Relations, both Men 
and Women, in deep Mourning, be- 
sides above one hundred and twenty 
other Persons, who had gold Rings 
given them, with these Words en- 
grav’d in them, Memento mori. Eliza- 
betha Atkins obiit 1722: that is, Re- 
member to die. Elizabeth Atkins died 
in 1722. 





So bald sie gestorben, wurde sie 
nach Landes Gebrauch, schén einge- 
kleidet, und auf ein Parade-Bette 
geleget. Das Haus war mit Boy, von 
unten biss oben, bezogen. Uber ihrem 
Sarg lag eine schwarze Sammetene 
Decke, und das ganz-finstere Trauer- 
Zimmer war mit weissen Wachs- 
Lichtern auf silbernen Wandleuchtern, 
erhellet. So lag sie drei Tage, und 
wurde von jedermann gesehen. Nach 
Verfliessung derselben ist sie in der 
St. Nicolai Kirche begraben, unter 
Begleitung aller Verwandten, von 
ihres seel. Mannes Seiten, so wohl 
Frauen, als Miannern, alle in tiefester 
Trauer, und mehr als 120 andern 
Personen, welchen durchgehends giil- 
dene Ringe, zum Andenken, geschen- 
ket wurden, darinn diese Worte befind- 
lich: Memento mori. Elizabetha Carrol 
obiit 1722. 
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Four Women went before strewing 
sweet Herbs and Flowers all the Way; 
after whom followed two Beadles, with 
their Staves cover’d with Cypress; 
next them two Ministers and the 
Clerk; the Pall was supported by the 
Wives of the Recorder of Galway, the 
two Sheriffs, the Town-Clerk, and two 
other Gentlewomen, led all by their 
Husbands. When the Corps was 
brought into the Church, after the 
usual Prayers were said, the Rev. Dr. 
Shaw preach’d the Funeral Sermon, 
which being over, she was decently 
interr’d in the same Grave with her 
Husband: and shortly after a fine 
white Marble Tombstone was put 
over her, with the following Epitaph 
cut on it. 

Behold the cruel Hand of Death, 
Hath snatch’d away Elizabeth. 
Twelve Years she was an arrant 

Whore; 

Was sometimes rich, and sometimes 
poor; 

Which made her, when she’d no Re- 
lief, 

Be full as many Years a Thief. 

In this Carier of Wickedness, 

Poor Betty always had Success; 

Till caught at last, was doom’d to die, 

But Rope b’ing not her Destiny, 

Eight Years she was transported, 
where 

She Wealth obtain’d by Pains and 

Care. 

Of Husbands five, one was her Brother, 
Which was discover’d by her Mother. 
Yet tho’ she was both Thief and 

Whore, 

She with this Mate would live no 
more. 

When People all in after Times, 

Shall read the Story of her Crimes 

They’ll stand amaz’d, but more ad- 
mire 

That one so bad should e’er desire 

To lead a godly righteous Life, 


Vier Frauen gingen vor der Leiche 
her, und streueten schiéne Kriuter 
und wohlriechende Blumen auf den 
Weg; nach ihnen folgten zween Pedel- 
len, deren Stibe mit Cypress um- 
wunden waren; hinter diesen gingen 
zween Prediger und der Kiister. Das 
Leichen-Tuch trugen die Frauen der 
vornehmsten Obrigkeitlichen Perso- 
nen in Gallway, an der Zahl sechs, und 
jede Frau wurde von ihrem Mann bey 
der Hand gefiihret. Nachdem die 
Leiche in der Kirchen niedergesetzt, 
that der Herr Dr. Shaw eine Trauer- 
Rede, nach deren Endigung die Ein- 
senkung in eben das Grab geschah, da 
der seel. Mann 3 Jahr vorher geleget 
worden. 


GRABSCHRIFT. 


Asche, Staub, und weiter nichts, findet 
sich hierinnen, 

Ohne Namen, ohne Sprach, ohne Seel’ 
und Sinnen. 

Wo ich lebte, wo ich starb, unter 
welchen Leuten, 

Wer mein Freund, mein Vater, sey, 
hat nichts zu bedeuten. 

Gnug, ich war; und bin nicht mehr. 
Halt mit Fragen ein: 

Das, was ich anitzo bin, must du 
gleichfalls seyn. 


ENDE. 





And be a loving, faithful Wife. 

Of all her Sins she did repent, 

And really died a Penitent. 
FINIS. 
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I have quoted these endings at length to show the difference 
in the texts and the difference in temper. Because of Mattheson’s 
greater freedom in his treatment of Read it would be tempting 
to assume an unknown Moll Flanders, an authorized fourth 
edition, say, that served as a common source for Read and 
Mattheson; but such an assumption is unwarranted in view of 
Edlin’s reprint of the third edition on November 2, 1723. It 
seems evident that Mattheson used both the third edition of 
December 1722 and The Life and Actions of Moll Flanders, that 
he had enough literary tact to realize what violence Read’s 
ribald verses did to the rest of the story, and that he omitted 
for this reason both the Elegy and the Epitaph, substituting 
for the latter a Grabschrift of no great merit but in harmony 
with what has gone before. 

There are few references to eighteenth century editions of 
Moll Flanders in German. Goedeke mentions Mattheson’s trans- 
lation with the date 1724 and an anonymous translation of 
1746." The catalogue of J. J. Schwabe’s library sold in 1785 
refers to Mattheson’s translation dated 1745." Hayn notes the 
Mattheson translation of 1723 and records the sale of a copy 
of the 1745 edition in 1906, presumably to a private collector, 
since this edition is not in any German public library.” 

The only eighteenth century German references I find to 
Moll Flanders outside Schwabe’s catalogue occur in G. C. 
Lichtenberg’s Hogarth. In connection with the fifth plate of 
Marriage a la Mode, Lichtenberg writes: “Das eine Gemilde 
ist, wie versichert wird, das Portriit von einer gewissen Moll 
Flanders, eine beriichtigten drurylinischen Strassen-Mensch’’“ 
—an inaccuracy that,in a writer so well acquainted with England 
and English literature, is not insignificant. Later, describing 
plate I of Industry and Idleness, he observes: 

Uber Faulhansens Haupte ist ebenfalls eine Ballade, Moll Flanders, angen- 
agelt, die ich nicht kenne, die man aber auch nicht zu kennen braucht wenn 


man den jungen Menschen kennt, dessen lieblings Gesang sie ist. Wirklich ist 
sein Kopf auch so erklirend fur alles, was ihm auf irgend eine weise zusteht . . . 


“ K. Goedeke, Grundriss 2. Gesch. d. Deutsch. Dichtung. 3e. Aufl. rv, 575. 

12 J. J. Schwabe, Catalogus Bibl. selectae (Leipzig, 1785), u, 297. 

18 Hayn u. Gotendorf, Bibliotheca Germanorum Erotica et Curiosa, 3e. Aufl. 
Iv, 59. 

4 G. Chr. Lichtenberg, Ausfiihrliche Erkldrung der Hogarthischen Kupfer- 
stiche (Gottingen, 1794), rv, 243. 
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Man hat eine Lebensbeschreibung von [Moll Flanders] in einem massigen 
Octavo-Bandchen, das ich fliichtig durchgesehen habe. Ist die hier angeheftete 
Ballade ebenfalls ein gereimter Auszug daraus, wie die Whittingtonsche aus 
Whittingtons Leben ist," so lisst sich ihr Gehalt auch ohne den beygedruckten 
Kopf finden. Denn das Buch ist, vorziiglich in dessen letzter Hilfte ein wahrer 
Gradus ad patibulum, und iibertrifft den Gradus ad Parnassum an zweckmiissiger 
Behandlung seines Gegenstandes bey weitem.”* 


Lichtenberg’s very slight acquaintance with the book and 
his failure to mention that it had been translated into German 
indicate that Moll Flanders had completely disappeared. The 
triumph of Romanticism was almost complete in Germany and 
only Robinson Crusoe, of all Defoe’s works, had a lasting success 
there. In England Moll Flanders was reprinted once in an 
authentic edition after Defoe’s death’? but Read’s version was 
the one that caught on. 

From this was taken the first third of Fortune’s Fickle Dis- 
tribution, published in Dublin in 1730, containing not only an 
account of Moll Flanders’ life but a highly sensational Life of 
Jane Hackabout, her Governess, and the Life of James MacFaul, 
Moll’s Lancashire husband." In addition to this book there were 
a number of chapbooks about Moll Flanders which appeared 
from 1750 to 1825. In 1776 another version of the story, The 
History of Laetitia Atkins, Vulgarly called Moll Flanders Pub- 
lished by Mr. Daniel Defoe And from Papers found since his 
Decease, it appears greatly altered by himself . . . made a bid for 
authenticity by a preface, partly from the first edition of Moll 
Flanders, accounting for the changes in this final reworking of 
the story and signed Daniel Defoe, Islington Dec. 20, 1730. 
There is also a note by the editor, who claims that his father 
had been Defoe’s friend; he explains how he came by this 
moralized tale. Neither Fortune’s Fickle Distribution, the chap- 
books nor Laetitia Atkins has appeared so far in Germany. 


18 The Ballad of Whittington hangs over the Virtuous Apprentice in the plate. 

6 OD. cit., V, 66. 

17 In 1741. See Dottin, p. 666. 

18 See Note 5 above. Dottin, p. 664, says that the frontispiece to Fortune’s 
Fickle Distribution is a reproduction of Read’s. The copy of Fortune’s Fickle 
Distribution in the British Museum has a frontispiece in five divisions, a central 
portrait of Moll surrounded by four small scenes from her life. The copy of 
Read in the same library has a quite different portrait of Moll. For this and 
other information on Read and Fortune’s Fickle Distribution, I am indebted to 
Mr. H. A. Robinson of Schenectady, New York. 
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There is no trace of a German Moll Flanders in the nine- 
teenth century. Though a complete edition of Defoe’s novels 
was promised by Dr. Carl Kolb in 1842, only Captain Singleton 
and Colonel Jack appeared.’® The translator of these two novels 
seems to have been one of the few Germans of his time who 
realized that Defoe was a man of more than one book. It is true 
that forty years before him J. C. L. Haken, in his anonymous 
Bibliothek der Robinsone had mentioned Colonel Jack, The True 
Born Englishman, The Shortest Way with the Dissenters and A 
Tour through the Whole Island of Great Britain®® but the earli- 
est nineteenth-century reference to Moll Flanders (except 
Goedeke’s) I find in Rudolph Fiirst’s Vorliufer der modernen 
Novelle im 18 Jahrhunderf and there is nothing to indicate that 
Fiirst had read the book. 

After Professor Hermann Ullrich’s article on unknown trans- 
lations of Defoe,” one reads with surprise the title page of Hedda 
and Arthur Moeller-Bruck’s Gliick und Ungliick der beriihmten 
Moll Flanders . . . von Daniel Defoe und jetzt zum ersten Male in 
die deutsche Sprache iibertragen .. .im Jahre 1903. Dottin calls 
this the first German Moll Flanders and dates it 1918.” 

The work is faithful and, in the main, adequate but it neces- 
sarily lacks the qualities that distinguish Mattheson’s. In their 
effort to recapture Defoe’s flavor, the translators resort to de- 
vices like a line of dots at the end of a sentence and the liberal 
use of O! and Ach! Like Read and Mattheson, they tamper with 
the end of the story; their alterations are slight but characteris- 
tic and the last three paragraphs of their version are quoted as 
a fair sample of the whole work: 


So lebten wir denn, mein Jemmy und ich, in der gréssten Liebe und Ziart- 
lichkeit miteinander weiter, ohne ein Misstrauen zwischen uns zu haben. 

Jetzt sind wir beide alt und grau geworden und haben eine lingere Zeit, als 
die uns vorgeschriebene von acht Jahren, in Virginia zugebracht. Als wir dann 


19 Daniel De Foe’s/(Verfassers des Robinson Crusoe) /Gesammelte Romane.// 
Erster Band/Leben und Abenteuer des Capitans Singleton.// Stuttgart./Verlag 
der Chr. Belser’chen Buchhandlung./ 1842. 

Zweiter Band./Oberst Jack, oder Schicksale eines Eliernlosen./ . . . 1842. 

2 Bibliothek/der/Robinsone./In sweckmissigen Ausstigen/vom/V erfasser der 
Grauen Mappe//Erster Band.//Berlin, 1805./Bei Johann Friedrich Unger. 

1 Halle, 1897, p. 22. 22 See Note 1 above. 

*% Dottin, p. 671. The Moeller-Bruck translation was reissued in 1918 by 
W. Borngraber, Berlin-Leipzig, in a series: Biicher des galanten Zeitalters. 
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wieder nach England und London zuriickkehrten, war mein Jemmy achtund- 
sechzig Jahre alt, und ich schon tiber siebzig. 

Hier in London befinden wir uns, trotz all der schlimmen Zeiten, die wir 
jeder durchgemacht, bei guter Laune und in guter Gesundheit. Wir sind ver- 
mdgende Leute und haben die gewisse Hoffnung, dass wir unsere Tage in aller 
Ruhe und Behaglichkeit, dabei ebenso reumtitig und fromm, wie wir friiher 
stindhaft und gottlos waren, beschliessen werden. 


Stylistically, the translation of Moll Flanders by Joseph 
Grabisch is more pleasing because more simple.“ Grabisch 
writes with no attempt at “atmosphere,”’ no archaisms, nothing 
to point his style. His version is, however, much abbreviated 
and, as he does not cite his source, it is difficult to know what 
edition he used. In the main he gives a shortened version of the 
third edition and, though his conclusion is “from the fourth 
edition,” he omits Moll’s Will, the Elegy, and the Epitaph. The 
conclusion is entirely in the third person and it gives the dura- 
tion of Moll’s final illness as eleven months instead of nine, a 
point on which Read and Mattheson agree. 

The fortunes of Moll Flanders in Germany reflect the chang- 
ing taste of two centuries and throw light on the difference be- 
tween English taste and German when the novel was new. It is 
significant that Mattheson dedicates his book to a Freiherrin, 
confident that the noble lady will be interested in the exploits 
of a woman who was “born in Newgate... twelve year a 
whore, five times a wife... ”’, and all the rest of it. Defoe ad- 
dressed his novels to a very different audience. It was certainly 
not the aristocracy that he was addressing and William Lee 
went so far as to conclude that the novels of London life were 
written for the benefit of convicts about to be transported. 
Of Moll Flanders he says: “‘The title was plainly not designed to 
attract the pure and delicate to proceed farther with the book; 
but to strike the attention of the unfortunate class for whom it 
was intended. The very title page however suggested the glim- 
mering of hope, that they might yet attain Riches, become 
Honest and die Penitent.’™ This characteristically nineteenth- 


™% Die Romane des Daniel Defoe in deutschen Ubertragungen herausgegeben 
von Joseph Grabisch. Miinchen, 1919. Band 1. Moll Flanders. Col. Jack, The 
Memoirs of a Cavalier, and Capt. Singleton comprise the other three volumes of 
the edition. 

%* W. Lee, Defoe, his Life and recently discovered Writings (London, 1869), 
1, 373. 
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century attitude toward Moll Flanders certainly overstates the 
case, Purity and Delicacy having assumed by Lee’s time quite 
different meanings from those given them in the early eighteenth 
century. I think it safe to assume that Defoe wrote for the 
honest lower middle-class people who were used to moral stories 
but were not averse to realistic detail any more than the readers 
of The Life and Death of Mr. Badman were. Obviously, Read was 
appealing to a less cultivated class than Defoe, as his transla- 
tion of ‘Memento mori’’ indicates. It must have been a very 
untutored reader that did not, in 1723, understand a Latin 
phrase as simple as that. It is certain that Mattheson did not 
think of the novel as being pornographic nor did he, like Read, 
find it necessary to omit the scabrous passages. 

In spite of Mattheson’s hopes for the book, it has never been 
popular in Germany; its failure there would be less surprising 
if, in its original form, it had not practically disappeared in 
England for a century. From the statements of Schwabe, 
Goedeke, and Hayn we may assume that Mattheson’s transla- 
tion was republished in 1745 or 1746. But before this time he had 
published his translation of Pamela,” a novel whose popularity 
at home and abroad is perhaps harder for us to understand than 
the neglect of Moll Flanders. 

In England and America Moll Flanders has, in the course of 
forty years, passed through the stages of rediscovery and re- 
habilitation to rank as one of the great English novels. It can- 
not be said that the Germans so regard it. Though the two 
translations published in this century might be thought to in- 
dicate a growing interest in the book, it is worth observing that 
the frequent German notices in April, 1931, of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of Defoe’s death speak of him only as the 
author of Robinson Crusoe and certain political tracts. 

THEODORE M. HATFIELD 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville, New York 


% Pamela, oder die belohnte Tugend: aus dem Engl. 4 Bde. Hamburg, 1742. 
gr. 80. 

Noticed in J. G. Meusel’s Lexikon der . . . Teudschen Schriftsteller. Leipzig, 
1808. vim, 531. 











AN UNPUBLISHED MS. OF CHARLES 
MONTAGUE, EARL OF HALIFAX 
(1661-1715) 


Among the additional MSS in the British Museum is a small 
octavo of 102 folios, containing “‘original poems of Charles 
Montague, Earl of Halifax, being rough drafts with corrections 
of various pieces, chiefly in English, with a few in Latin,” and 
written on paper at the “‘end of the XVII cent.’ The MS., from 
a photostatic copy deposited in the library of the University of 
Pennsylvania, appears to be a commonplace book, containing 
in the beginning some accounts, apparently of a steward or 
bailiff; some questionable anecdotes; and a few attempts at 
Latin composition, some in prose, some in verse. The greater 
part of the volume, however, is filled with English verses, writ- 
ten at various times and entered without regard to unity or se- 
quenee. A few of these were subsequently printed in somewhat 
different form. Montague, however, did not bring the rest of the 
material to a publishable form, and since so much of it is in a 
formative state, it would not be feasible to print the MS. These 
writings indicate, in a way, the activity of a man whose verse, 
though of minor importance, is often typical of his age, and it 
seems worth while to indicate briefly their scope and char- 
acter. 

The contents of the MS. may be grouped roughly in four 
categories. Much of the early part of the volume is devoted to 
materials which Montague probably intended to incorporate in 
a long reflective poem. He expresses himself on a variety of sub- 
jects and jots down extended similes which might be employed 
at appropriate places in a lengthy poem. He uses heroic couplets 
almost exclusively in this work, but some of them are un- 
finished. Among the subjects treated in this connection are: dis- 
course and the nature of argument (1b to 4b); the nature of 
women (4b); the “Timerous Deer’ (9a); the “Virgin rose”’ 
(13a); a comparison of men to money and a protest against 
flattery of the throne (13b, 14a). A short poem called ‘“‘The Silk- 
worm” (17a), evidently a part of the general scheme, illustrates 
Montague’s style at its best: 


1 Cat. Add. MSS Brit. Mus. (1854-75), 1. 
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How vain’s mans pride! w™ in a Circle runs 
Returning back unto y* point it shuns 

For when in Silks at Bravery wee strain 
Wee fall to Adams simple dress again 

Food to the Worm the Shady mulberry gives 
And our gay silks are but digested Leaves 


In a poem on love (27a to 29b) he refers to “this volume” and 
says also, “At least an Iliad my fiered fancy writes,” indicating 
that he had in mind a long and rather pretentious poem of an 
epic or didactic nature. Among the other verses which were 
possibly intended for this long work are: “Whether part is 
best in Love, the Womens in being courted or the Men in court- 
ing” (31a to 33b); the pleasures of high estate (34a, 34b); the 
bewitching nature of love (35a); the difficulties of composition 
(36a); the advantages of retirement (38a); the dangers of 
rhetoric (39a); how gambling tests a man (51a); gossip among 
the beaux and ladies (52a, 52b); the relation of cards to politics 
(53a); and the torments of love (89b). The incoherent nature of 
the material is obvious; some of it may have been independent 
of any larger plan, but of course it could easily have been adapted 
to the type of long and rambling poem not uncommon during 
that age. 

Scattered here and there throughout the MS. are a number 
of short and informal lyrics which Montague evidently wrote 
down on whatever page of the MS. happened to be open at the 
time. One of these poems is addressed to “Doris” (8b), another 
to ‘“‘Phillis’’ (9a), and still others to unnamed ladies (12b, 14b, 
26a, 46a). Occasionally Montague was able to turn a clever con- 
ceit (21a): 

I did behold (and was undone) 
Those eyes more glorious then the sun 


But lost mine own, as glad to give 
That ransome to see her and live 


Two of the lyrics treat nature in the artificial Restoration man- 
ner (88a, 90a). There is a short poem (51a) addressed to a 
brother versifier, “‘James [?],’’ complimenting him on his wit. 
Several of the lyrics reveal Montague’s attitude toward the 
poet’s craft (26b, 30a, 64b, 88b). One of these shows that the 
writer did not entertain an exaggerated estimate of his own 


abilities (26b) : 














Kern 


Nor Phoebus nor the Muses tune my Lyre 

My inflam’d Breast y* Nymphs bright eyes inspire 
From ev’ry motion word or look 

The copious nothing fill’s a Book 


In another of these poems (64b), Montague indicates that he 
did not hold a very high opinion of the office of poet: 
To make my selfe, S', better understood 
I wou’d not be a Poet if I cou’d 
Those merry fellows have just fidlers fare 
Entertain others, and are fed w" air 
Kickt and despized enjoy a scurvey Part 
For the Expence of all their time and Art 
No faith in richer soils I’ll take my chance 
I lesse affect to fidle then to dance 
Bus’nesse and Poetry do ill agree 
As the World says, and that’s enougb for me 
For some may laugh; and swager if they please 
But wee must all conform that Love our Ease 


The writer took his own advice, we know, and gave up verse 
for more profitable political employment as soon as he obtained 
preferment. 

The MS. contains a number of formal poems, chiefly didactic 
and occasional in nature. Two of these are concerned with 
Charles II (16a, 16b, and 93b to 95b). The first is a fulsome wel- 
come of the king to the ranks of the poets, and the second is a 
rough draft of the poem later printed as an ‘Ode on the Death 
of Charles II.’ Other members of the royal family receive at- 
tention in the lines addressed to Princess [Mary?], who drew a 
prince from his ‘‘native skies” by the ‘Powerfull influence of 
those eyes” (48a); Queen [Mary?], who is besought (66a to 
67a) to show more attention to poets; and Princess Anne, whose 
marriage is celebrated (90b to 91b) in a rough draft of the poem 
printed later as an “Ode on the Marriage of the Princess Anne.’” 
The longest of the occasional poems is a pastoral addressed to 
“Gallo” (21b to 25a), quite incomplete, and full of mythological 
references. Among literary figures to whom poems are addressed 
are George [Stepney?] in Holland, admonishing him to write 
“manly reason in fine words exprest”’ (49a to 50b); Sir Charles 
Sedley, in celebration of his conversion to the church (57b to 
59b); John Dryden, addressed as ‘‘Mr. Bayes,”’ to whose Religio 
Laici Montague makes an effort to reply (54a to 57b, 59b). 


* Anderson, Robert, The Works of the English Poets (London, 1795), v1, 763. 
* Tbid., vi, 764. 
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There is also in this group a poem on William III’s victory in 
Ireland, printed as ‘An Epistle to the Right Honourable Charles 
Earl of Dorset’’* (60a to 64b). Two poems on Leez, ‘or Leez 
Priory, in Essex, one called “‘Leez’’ (44a to 46a), and the other 
entitled “Writ in the Window at Leez”’ (87a), are concerned 
with the advantages of life in the country. In a poem “To 
Pelimia Before the E[arl] of R[ochester’s] Poems” (78a to 79a), 
Montague praises the lady and expresses his abhorrence of 
‘“‘vaudenesse in words or dresse.’’ In his verses ““To S* Rob. 
Atkins at this Overthrow in a Tryall w* the Ld Brouncker for 
the Mr ship of St Katherines’” (80a to 81b), the author very 
naturally becomes tired of the “‘fulsome subject.” 

Montague seems, finally, to have formed the intention of 
writing a poem, or possibly a masque, on the subject of Cam- 
bridge, his alma mater. The earliest reference to this theme is his 
tentative effort to describe a young lord’s behavior at the uni- 
versity (43b). A description in prose (68b) of “the coming in of 
Sophia” and “All y® train of Learned Men’’ tends to indicate 
that the writer may have intended to compose a masque. An- 
other prose note (82b) with respect to the library at Cambridge 
is helpful in indicating the nature of the design: 

Beginn w“ a Proposition of y® whole work to sing y® glorious enterprise and by 
w* methods y® great Pile did rise, who y® first brave undertakers and who y* 
generous Assistants. Then invoke the Muse that inhabits Cham stream and 
this place. She that enspired Spencer Chaucer Cowley etc and stil fosters a young 
hopefull offspring. Then describe the building. Vide Davenant. Then how Sophia 
came to Possess it describe her Attendants and w' they sang. 

Following the first of these prose passages is a series of couplets 
(69a, 70a) on the beauty of the university and of the stream on 
whose banks it stands. The second prose note is succeeded by 
verses in praise of Cambridge (83a to 84b), a short poem “On 
the Library” (85a), and other lines on the same general theme 
(85b, 86a, 87a). 

The interest of the MS. lies in its indication of the intention 
rather than the achievement of one who lived in an age when the 
writing of verse was an accepted accomplishment of a gentle- 
man. The bulk of Montague’s poetry is, of course, considerably 
extended by the contents of this MS., however unfinished its 


state. 
Joun D. KERN 


Temple University 
* Tbid., v1, 767-769. 











UNGER’S “OBJECTIVE” TREATMENT OF * 
LITERARY PROBLEMS 


“Die Dichtung ist Organ des Lebensverstindnisses, der Poet 
ein Seher, der den Sinn des Lebens erschaut,”’ and “Dichtung 
zeigt uns die grenzenlosen Méglichkeiten das Leben zu sehen, 
zu werten und schaffend fortzugestalten.’”’ These sentences ex- 
press the central thought of Dilthey’s poetics. The réle which 
literature has always played in the formation of a new world 
view and a new ideal and interpretation of life has been the sub- 
ject of some of his finest and profoundest thinking. In his biog- 
raphy of Schleiermacher' he points out the two great intel- 
lectual forces that moulded the generation to which Schleier- 
macher belonged: they were the philosophy of Kant and the 
dramas of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. Their works ushered 
in a new epoch and their content had the effect of a new phi- 
losophy; they presented a new ideal of life and a new world 
view. 

The content of all genuine poetry is an inner experience 
which the poet has formed in such a way as to make it a signifi- 
cant revelation of life. Groethuysen in his fine essay on Dilthey 
says, ‘‘Was der Dichter erschaut, es wird ihm zu etwas, das 
bedeutsam ist in sich; es wird in seiner Phantasie ausgesondert 
aus dem Nexus von Wirken und Erwirktsein, es ist nicht mehr 
abhingig von der Zufalligkeit des Wechsels der Geschehnisse; 
es ist nicht mehr dieses unvollendete einzelne, sondern in sich 
selber wird es zu einer Totalitat.’* In the poet, then, the mys- 
terious process takes place, by which the crude raw material of 
an experience is transformed into something that is significant.* 
The more freely the poet draws upon this experience the more 
will he be enthralled by life itself which constantly reveals to 
him new aspects and hidden meanings. 

If literature is a revelation and an interpretation of life, 
then it must unavoidably present many of the problems in- 
herent in it and consequently the history of literature must of 


1 Schleiermachers Leben, Berlin u. Leipzig, 1922. Einleitung xxim-xxxm and 
Book m, Chap. 1, 191-217. 

2 “Wilhelm Dilthey,” Deutsche Rundschau, crv, (1913), 260. 

3 Wilhelm Dilthey, Das Wesen der Philosophie, S. 51 in Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart (Berlin und Leipzig, 1908), Bd. 1, 2. Aufl. 
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necessity develop in, at least, one of its manifold aspects into 
a history of these problems. 

In his essay “Literaturgeschichte als Problemgeschichte,” 
Unger says, ‘“‘Wenn die Dichtung wieder so ganz als Leben sich 
gibt, als gestaltende Deutung oder deutende Gestaltung des 
realen Lebens nach seinen zeitlichen Erscheinungen und iiber- 
zeitlichen Griinden, kurz nach seinen Problemen, so kann auch 
die Literaturwissenschaft nichts anderes sein als Wissen von 
diesen Problemen, so muss die Literaturgeschichte zum wenigs- 
ten nach einer ihrer Dimensionen—denn sie ist, wie alle modernen 
Wissenschaften ein mehrseitiges Gebilde—unter den Voraus- 
setzungen und Forderungen der Gegenwart sich zu dem ent- 
wickeln, wozu sie sich einst in einer geistig verwandten Epoche, 
wie gezeigt, schon auf dem Wege befand ...: Zur Problem- 
geschichte.’” 

In Dilthey’s writings, however, the conception of literary 
history as a systematic appreciation and analysis of the prob- 
lems arising out of the idea that “‘Dichtung ist Lebensdeutung”’ 
is only insufficiently expressed. The philosopher did not draw 
the obvious inference from his speculations. This is without 
doubt to be attributed to the great emphasis placed by him 
upon the subjective, the experience element in literary creation. 

Among literary historians it is primarily Rudolf Unger who 
draws this inference and who conceives literary history as a 
record of objective problems. In his opinion it should show and 
express objectively the inner relationship existing between 
isolated literary phencmena and then combine them into com- 
prehensive syntheses. With reference to this movement he says, 
“Und in der Tat sehen wir die Bewegung zur Problemgeschichte, 
die natiirlich auch in der zweiten Hilfte des 19. Jahrhunderts 
niemals ganz gefehlt hat, sondern nur eben den Hemmungen 
einer vorwiegend biographischen, individual-psychologischen 
oder sonst ihren Gegenstand isolierenden Betrachtungsweise 
sich nicht recht entfalten konnte, heute in unserer Wissenschaft 
in verheissungsvollem Aufstieg.’”® 


* Gesammelte Studien, (Berlin, 1929), 1, 151. This treatise gives, as it were, 
the program of the whole school. Two other essays containing pertinent ideas 
are entitled, “Weltanschauung und Dichtung” and “Philosophische Probleme 
in der neueren Literaturwissenschaft,” are found in the same volume. 

§ Gesammelte Studien, 1, 152. 
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1 Schleiermachers Leben, Berlin u. Leipzig, 1922. Einleitung xxm-xxxm and 
Book 1, Chap. 1, 191-217. 

2 “Wilhelm Dilthey,” Deutsche Rundschau, crv, (1913), 260. 

? Wilhelm Dilthey, Das Wesen der Philosophie, S. 51 in Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart (Berlin und Leipzig, 1908), Bd. 1, 2. Aufl. 
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necessity develop in, at least, one of its manifold aspects into 
a history of these problems. 

In his essay “Literaturgeschichte als Problemgeschichte,”’ 
Unger says, ‘“‘Wenn die Dichtung wieder so ganz als Leben sich 
gibt, als gestaltende Deutung oder deutende Gestaltung des 
realen Lebens nach seinen zeitlichen Erscheinungen und iiber- 
zeitlichen Griinden, kurz nach seinen Problemen, so kann auch 
die Literaturwissenschaft nichts anderes sein als Wissen von 
diesen Problemen, so muss die Literaturgeschichte zum wenigs- 
ten nach einer ihrer Dimensionen—denn sie ist, wie alle modernen 
Wissenschaften ein mehrseitiges Gebilde—unter den Voraus- 
setzungen und Forderungen der Gegenwart sich zu dem ent- 
wickeln, wozu sie sich einst in einer geistig verwandten Epoche, 
wie gezeigt, schon auf dem Wege befand ...: Zur Problem- 
geschichte.’” 

In Dilthey’s writings, however, the conception of literary 
history as a systematic appreciation and analysis of the prob- 
lems arising out of the idea that “‘Dichtung ist Lebensdeutung”’ 
is only insufficiently expressed. The philosopher did not draw 
the obvious inference from his speculations. This is without 
doubt to be attributed to the great emphasis placed by him 
upon the subjective, the experience element in literary creation. 

Among literary historians it is primarily Rudolf Unger who 
draws this inference and who conceives literary history as a 
record of objective problems. In his opinion it should show and 
express objectively the inner relationship existing between 
isolated literary phenomena and then combine them into com- 
prehensive syntheses. With reference to this movement he says, 
“Und in der Tat sehen wir die Bewegung zur Problemgeschichte, 
die natiirlich auch in der zweiten Hilfte des 19. Jahrhunderts 
niemals ganz gefehit hat, sondern nur eben den Hemmungen 
einer vorwiegend biographischen, individual-psychologischen 
oder sonst ihren Gegenstand isolierenden Betrachtungsweise 
sich nicht recht entfalten konnte, heute in unserer Wissenschaft 
in verheissungsvollem Aufstieg.’”® 


4 Gesammelie Studien, (Berlin, 1929), 1, 151. This treatise gives, as it were, 
the program of the whole school. Two other essays containing pertinent ideas 
are entitled, “Weltanschauung und Dichtung” and “Philosophische Probleme 
in der neueren Literaturwissenschaft,” are found in the same volume. 
® Gesammelte Studien, 1, 152. 
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No matter how different from each other in content the 
newer tendencies in literary history may be, they have one aim 
in common. All are abandoning the isolation of everything in- 
dividual and are attempting to find the inner and objective 
(sachlich) relations between the individual literary phenomena 
by overcoming the mere succession or juxtaposition of dates and 
facts. They would comprehend literature as the expression and 
the result of changes in the intellectual and the aesthetic struc- 
ture of individuals, as well as of whole periods in history. 

Unger finds in literature three basic problems, or as he calls 
them “metaphysische Urprobleme.” “The most universal of 
them is the problem of “Fate’”’ in man’s life, i.e., the conflict 
between freedom and necessity, spirit and nature, or morality 
and the senses. This conflict constitutes the inescapable dualism 
of human nature. It is the fundamental problem of the drama, 
of the novel and, to be sure, in a more subjective way, also of 
lyrical poetry, in the degree in which it expresses the problem- 
atic relation between the individual and life. It really embraces 
all the others, a comprehensive and exhaustive investigation of 
its presentation in literature would be a history of literature 
from the problemgeschichtliche viewpoint. 

The second elementary problem of literature is the religious. 
If religion is to interpret life, then it cannot avoid showing the 
relation of man to the invisible and supernatural. Religious ex- 
periences and religious aspirations have at all times found ex- 
pression in literature and whoever wishes to understand and 
fathom the religiousness or piety of a certain age must study not 
only its “religious’’ literature, but its literature in general. At 
the present time church history and dogmatic theology often 
supplement literary history in their labors. They are approach- 
ing the Problemgeschichte as it is conceived in literary history. 
The most important work in this field is Wilhelm Liitgert’s 
Die Religion des deutschen Ideclismus und ihr Ende (1. bis 3. 
Teil, 1923-26). Many complex problems arise out of the rela- 
tion existing between literature and religion and until recent 
times literary historians have paid scant attention to them. 
On this point Unger says, “Es riicht sich eben, dass Literatur- 
geschichte, Philosophiegeschichte und Religionsgeschichte jahr- 
zehntelang an dem ungeheuren in der sogenannten “schénen 
Literatur” aufgespeicherten Material zur Entwicklung des 
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Gottesbewusstseins, der Christusfrémmigkeit, des Siinden- und 
des Erlésungsproblems, der Stellung zu Christentum, Katho- 
lizismus, Mystik u.s.w. mehr oder minder teilnahmlos oder 
geringschitzig voriibergegangen sind,’”® 

The third basic problem of literature is that of man’s rela- 
tion to nature, not merely his feeling for nature, in fear and 
superstition, in friendly alliance (Befreundung), his knowledge of 
and especially his technical mastery over nature which because 
of its great influence upon modern life has given rise to profound 
problems. These problems are on the one hand closely related 
to those arising out of man’s relation to religion, inasmuch as 
they deal with his attitude toward the universe, the ““Mythus,”’ 
etc., and will, according to the viewpoint, be treated under the 
one or the other group. And on the other hand it will be diffi- 
cult to differentiate sharply this group of problems from those 
which emanate from the conflict and the interdependence of 
civilization and nature. 

In Unger’s opinion,’ it is Viktor Hehn’s great merit to have 
pointed out how fruitful these problems may be for literary 
history. His query concerning the natural forms of human life 
(Naturformen des Menschlenlebens) opens vast fields for the 
literary historian. The two most common of these natural 
forms are Death and Love; both are conditioned by and deeply 
rooted in human nature. In them necessity and moral freedom 
clash and it is this conflict, this dualism, which makes them 
one of the fundamental problems of life. Unger has given us a 
study on the problem of Death in Herder, Novalis and Kleist. 
Studien tiber die Entwicklung des Todesproblems in Denken und 
Dichten vom Sturm und Drang zur Romantik, Frankfurt a/M, 
1922. And more recently Walther Rehm has dealt with the prob- 
lem more exhaustively in, Der Todesgedanke in der deutschen 
Dichtung vom Mittelalter bis zur Romantik, Halle (Saale), 1928. 
Paul Kluckholm has written an excellent book on the problem 
of Love, Die Auffassung der Liebe in der Literatur des 18. 
Jahrhunderts und in der deutschen Romantik, Halle (Saale), 
1922. Closely akin to the problem of the natural forms of life, 
especially to that of Death, and brought out into sharp relief 
by it, is the very elusive and intangible concept of the “‘Lebens- 


® Gesammelie Studien, 1, 157. 
7 Gesammelie Studien, 1, 158. 
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gefiihl,’”’ each being more sharply defined and interpreted by its 
opposite. This concept is of immense importance, for the “Le- 
bensgefiih!” of an author colors his thinking, affects the rhythm 
of his life, and imparts a peculiar melody to his creative efforts. 
As a corollary to it we have the problem which deals with the 
manner in which man has been conceived in literature, “‘Das 
Problem der Auffassung des Menschen in der Literatur.’”’ Here 
again Dilthey has given us valuable suggestions in such treatises 
as “Auffassung und Analyse des Menschen im 15. und 16. 
Jahrhundert” (Gesammelte Schriften, Bd. 1, Berlin u. Leipzig, 
1914) and “Beitrige zum Studium der Individualitit” (Ge- 
sammelte Schriften, v, 241 ff., Berlin u. Leipzig, 1924). - 

The problem of Love shares with that of Death the twofold 
character of being both physical and metaphysical in char- 
acter. In Death our physical being is destroyed, but the annihila- 
tion of our Self by Death is a mere postulate. In the case of 
Love, however, be it the love between parent and child, or be- 
tween friends, or in the love of country or of fellow-man, it be- 
comes a visible phenomenon and a fundamental condition of our 
entire social and cultural life. At this point the transition from 
the metaphysical problems to those of a more concrete nature 
takes place, to such as pertain to the individual’s relation to 
family, society, state, and so on. 

What is the attitude of critics and literary historians toward 
this particular movement in literary history? I shall mention 
only two. Cysarz speaks® in rather negative terms of it. After 
giving a brief exposition of Unger’s efforts and of his relation to 
Dilthey (he thinks Hegel is not sufficiently stressed in this 
connection), he proceeds to point out the weaknesses of this 
tendency. He is inclined to believe that such ‘‘Bildungen wie das 
‘Todes-problem’ and ‘Liebesauffassung’” are already slightly 
out-of-date. ‘‘Die zwar—es lisst sich nicht verhehlen—eines 
gewissen Zépfchens nicht entbehren.” And this was written at 
least two years before Rehm’s stout volume (see above) came 
out! He concludes with a word of warning against the pitfalls 
into which this school is apt to stray. “Die heikelste praktische 
Pflicht solcher ‘Problemgeschichte’ wird freilich darin liegen, 
philologische Genauigkeit zu wahren und doch das Surrogat der 


* Herbert Cysarz, Literaturgeschichte als Geisteswissenschaft (Halle, Saale, 
1926), S. 173-174. 
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blossen Problem-Philologie gebiihrend von sich fernzuhalten. 
Diese Problem-Philologie ermangelt beider Grundfunktionen 
der echten Problemhistorie: der kritischen Bewiltigung der 
Sachfragen als solcher, und ebenso der lebendigen Mitschwing- 
ung mit den unmittelbaren Prozessen. Eine Problem-Mikrologie, 
die alle Mittelchen der Parallelenhatz aus dem Poetischen ins 
Dialektische verpflanzt, von Ramler und Wieland und Gleim 
auf Novalis, Spinoza, Schelling, ist die schlimmste, gefihrlichste 
Feindin wahrer Problemgeschichte.”’ 

A more just and more favorable evaluation is, in my opinion, 
accorded to this tendency by Franz Schultz.* He carefully 
weighs its advantages against its weaknesses and shortcomings, 
and finds that the former preponderate. I shall let him speak of 
the latter first: ‘Kurz, es bleibt mir das Bedenken, dass die 
Wege der dichterischen Phantasie und das Unaussprechliche und 
Uberrationale des schépferischen Menschen und seine inneren 
Geheimnisse, so sehr in der Theorie dies Reich respektiert wird, 
im Rahmen dieser Methode in Wirklichkeit eine untergeordnete 
Rolle spielen werden,” and “Der kritische Punkt ist allerdings 
das Verhiltnis dieser Problemgeschichte zur individuellen, 
schépferischen Produktion und die Frage welche Funktion dem 
Unbewussten zufillt.”” Here Schultz has formulated the two 
principal objections to this school. It is accused, justly, I think, 
of neglecting the psychological, the personal, the subjective 
elements, the whole creative process in other words, and of 
emphasizing only the objective problems. But if it is to be con- 
sistent with its basic principle, as enunciated by Dilthey who 
taught that the history of literature presents the historical de- 
velopment of the interpretations of life on the part of truly crea- 
tive poets and not merely a collection of subjective and fanciful 
ideas, then this school cannot do otherwise.’® The failure to 
comprehend a literary work as the expression of the individu- 
ality of the poet is in danger of producing a rigidity and a 
schematism that subjects literature to a method of interpreta- 
tion based upon some logical concept. 

On the other hand, Schultz has only words of praise for the 
thoroughly scientific attitude and the thoroughness of this 


® Franz Schultz, Des Schicksal der deutschen Literaturgeschichte (Frankfurt 
a/M., 1929), S. 75 ff. 
10 Cf. Unger, op. cit., S. 163-164. 
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school. “‘Die schwere Griindlichkeit,’”’ he says, ‘‘das umfassende 
Wissen, die gelehrte Sachlichkeit, die rationalistische Umstind- 
lichkeit, die dieser Methode unentbehrlich zu sein scheinen, 
bilden ein heilsames Gegengewicht gegen die Art der modernen 
Literaturwissenschaft, die philosophisch sein méchte, aber im 
Grunde von der denkerischen Strenge, zu der die Philosophie 
erzieht, ebensowenig etwas besitzt wie etwa eine wirklich tiefere 
philosophische Bildung bei ihr verspiirt werden kann.” 

Finally, Schultz is of the opinion that the Problemgeschichte 
is not so different from what was formerly called Stoffgeschichte 
and he detects in Unger’s school signs of a return to the old 
philological-historical school,—a thing which he believes is 
greatly to be desired. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 


University of Illinois 

















NOTES ON POE’S USE OF CONTEMPORARY 
MATERIALS IN CERTAIN OF HIS STORIES 


Despite the fact that Poe is traditionally held to have had 
little touch with his times, his interest in contemporary fashions 
and events is evidenced in fully half of his stories. He refers by 
name to a dozen or more writers of his own day. He mentions 
contemporary scientific journals, literary reviews, and numer- 
ous contemporary newspapers. He writes of mechanical de- 
vices, electrical instruments, methods of communication, and 
ways of transportation that had recently come to the public at- 
tention. He uses phrenology, mesmerism, and aeronautics as 
themes for one or another of his stories. Evidently he was in 
close contact with the world of his time. In the present paper I 
wish to call attention to a number of particulars in his stories for 
which he was apparently indebted to the periodicals of his day. 

1. The Captain Mann to whom Poe refers in The Man That 
Was Used Up' was, we may be reasonably sure, Captain Daniel 
Mann, who was a party to the famous conspiracy of which 
Thomas W. Dyott was the leader. The trial of Captain Mann’s 
case began in March, 1839, and continued through August, 
1839, in which month The Man That Was Used Up was first 
published. The Philadelphia Public Ledger refers to the trial 
almost daily for several months. In the issue for June 3, 1839, 
the statement is made that ‘The interest taken in the trial by 
the public has never flagged.’”’ The trial had not ended when 
The Man That Was Used Up appeared.” 

; 2. The “Captain Barclay, who walked against Time,’* men- 

tioned by Poe in Loss of Breath, must have been Robert Barclay 
Allardice, known as Captain Barclay, the best known pedestrian 
of the time.* The subject of pedestrianism was much in the 
periodicals of Poe’s day,’ and Poe himself reverted to the subject 
in an article in the Columbia Spy of June 4, 1844.° 


1 Poe’s Works, ed. James A. Harrison (New York, 1902), m1, 266-267. 

* This fact probably accounts for Poe’s statement that Captain Mann “was 
either shot or hung, or should have been both shot and hung.” Poe’s Works, 111, 
267. 2 Tbid., 11, 163. 

* See the account of him given in the Dictionary of National Biography, 1, 
298-299. 

* See, for instance, the Gentleman’s Magazine, Lxxxv, 624, and xu (New 
Series), 80 ff. 
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3. In his statement in The Man That Was Used Up that 
“Thomas is decidedly the best hand at a cork leg,’’’ Poe prob- 
ably refers to John F. Thomas of Philadelphia, whose advertise- 
ments appeared in numerous issues of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger for 1839, the year in which The Man That Was Used Up 
first appeared. I quote from the issue of April 17, 1839: 


CorK LEGS, HANDS, ARMS, ETC.—JOHN F. THomas, No. 79 Race Street (below 
Third), Philadelphia, informs the afflicted and the public in general, that he con- 
tinues to manufacture 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 
On a plan the most correct and complicated—having through necessity in- 
vented, made and worn an Artificial Leg for 35 years, and been a manufacturer 
in New York for 20 years, feels confident of giving satisfaction to all who call 
on him for LEGS, ARMS, HANDS, or the COMMON WOODEN LEG. All letters for ad- 
vice must be postpaid. 


4. The reference in The Thousand-and-Second Tale of 
Scheherazade (1845) to the “Eccaleobion,’’* or incubator, may 
very well have had its origin in the following article from the 
Ledger for May 23, 1839: 


HATCHING EGGs—A Lonpon notice—A London paper states that a curious 
exhibition, under the name of the “Eccaleobion,” is about to be opened in Pall- 
Mall. It is a machine heated by steam, and divided into various compartments 
for the hatching of birds by artificial heat. There is another machine, in which 
eggs of every date, from the time of their being laid until twenty-one days old, 
are so placed, that by means of a strong artificial light they are rendered trans- 
parent, so that the spectator can observe the progress of hatching, from the 
origin of life in the chicken until its complete formation. One side of the large 
room in which the exhibition is placed is set apart for the chickens when hatched, 
and bears the appearance of a miniature poultry yard. The contrivance is an 
improvement on the Egyptian mode of artificial heating in ovens, and is said 
to be well worthy the visits of the naturalist or the curious. 


5. Poe’s mention of the Epidendrum in the same story® may, 
in like manner, have been prompted by the following item in 
the Ledger for July 22, 1839: 

RARE PLANT—The Baltimore Patriot says that [at] a recent exhibition of the 
Horticultural Society of that city, there was a beautiful specimen of the Epiden- 


drum or air plant which was strongly scented with the flavor of vanilla. It is an 
exceedingly rare plant, and attracted general attention. 





* Doings of Gotham, ed. J. E. Spannuth and T. O. Mabbott (Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania, 1929), pp. 79 ff. 

? Poe’s Works, m1, 270. * Ibid., p. 92. 

® Poe’s Works, v1, 97. 
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6. The idea underlying The Conversation of Eiros and Charm- 
ion (December, 1839),!° which has to do with the end of the 
world, was perhaps suggested to Poe by an article in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger of June 4, 1839: 


END oF THE Wortp—The Rev. William Miller is at Lowell, Mass., holding 
forth on his favorite theory that the world is to be destroyed in 1843. So sinners, 
look-out. 


Poe was in Philadelphia from 1838 to 1844, first as assistant 
editor of Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine, and later as editor of 
Graham’s Magazine. It may be added that Professor Thomas 
Ollive Mabbott has recently shown that Poe probably con- 
tributed certain editorials to the Philadelphia Ledger in 1844." 

7. Poe’s story, The Spectacles (1844), may also have had its 
origin in a contemporary story. This story is based on the age- 
old anecdote of a man who discovers that his beautiful wife is 
an old woman disguised by a wig, false teeth, and the like. Poe 
varies the conclusion of the story by adding a clever stratagem. 
Napoleon Buonaparte Simpson, who has very weak eyes, falls 
in love with a beautiful woman, Madame Lalande, whom he 
sees at the opera. When his friend, Talbot, fails to keep a promise 
to introduce him to this lady, Simpson introduces himself. 
She gives him a portrait of herself, and invites him to a musical 
leveé at her home. The arrangements for the wedding are made, 
and Talbot helps them carry out their plans. After the wedding 
Simpson puts on some spectacles that Madame Lalande has 
made him promise to wear. The spectacles reveal Madame 
Lalande to Simpson as an old woman with a wig, false teeth, 
and rouge to help disguise her age. Later Simpson learns that 
she is his great-great-grandmother, and that Talbot has aided 
her ia effecting a pretended marriage ceremony. Madame 
Lalande makes Simpson her heir, and helps him in “concocting 
a match” with a lovely relative of her second husband. 

The Knickerbocker of August, 1834," has a story, The Por- 
trait, which at several points resembles Poe’s story, and may 
have suggested to him his plot. In this story Fletcher falls in 
love with the portrait of a beautiful young girl, Miss Ellen Vin- 


18 Jbid., tv, 1-8. 
1 See Doings of Gotham, pp. 79 ff. 
ry, 127-131. 
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cent. After much searching, he learns that the original of the 
portrait is in Baltimore. A friend, Smith, procures for him an 
invitation to a ball which she gives. Smith points out the hostess 
of the ball, and Fletcher sees an old woman of fifty-seven years. 
Later Fletcher learns that Smith has tricked him by showing 
him Miss Vincent’s aunt. Each story, it will be observed, has to 
do with a friend who plays a trick on the young lover; each is 
concerned with the young man’s admiration for a portrait; each 
tells of the hero’s attendance at a social affair where he is to see 
the woman he loves; and each ends with his marriage to a young 
relative of the old woman. 


CORNELIA VARNER 


Mt. Pleasant, Texas 














A NOTE ON FAUST AND FAUSTUS 


Professor Otto Heller’s Faust and Faustus, published in the 
Washington University Studies, New Series, Language and Liter- 
ature, Number 2, St. Louis, March, 1931, has very naturally 
become a “bone of contention” among the Germanists of 
America and Europe. Three significant reviews have appeared: 

1. R. Petsch, Deutsche Literaturzeitung (1931) Heft 47, 2224. 

2. L. M. Price, Revue de Littérature comparée (January- 
March, 1932), pp. 255-258. 

3. J. A. Walz, Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
(April, 1932), pp. 258-278. 

The last especially is very complete and searching. 

It is not my purpose to enter upon an extended discussion 
of Professor Heller’s minute study, although I must admit that 
a repeated and careful reading of the volume has not convinced 
me of the validity of his main contention, viz., that Goethe was 
acquainted with Marlowe before 1818. Rather, I would point 
out a curious fact regarding what is perhaps the most important 
of the verbal parallels, the so-called Fakultitenschau (Heller, 
p. 51). Neither Professor Heller, nor any of his reviewers, has 
noted the fact that the four lines: 

Philosophy is odious and obscure, 
Both Law and Phisicke are for pettie wits, 


Diuinitie is basest of the three, 
Vnpleasant, harsh, contemptible and vilde.’ 


are contained only in the first three quartos—1604, 1609, 1611 
—of which 1604 and 1611 are unique and 1609 extant in two 
exemplars. In the later six quartos, from 1616-1633, the last 
two lines, including then all reference to the fourth faculty, 
Divinity, are omitted,’ nor are they contained in Miiller’s trans- 
lation of 1818, where one finds only: 

Philosophie ist listig mir und dunkel, 

Arznei und Jus sind gut fiir kleine Seelen.* 


1 C. F. Tucker Brooke, The Works of Christopher Marlowe (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1910), p. 150 ll. 134 

? This slip on the part of Professor Heller is doubtless due to his use of the 
rather inaccurate Gollancz edition of Faustus, where the omission is not indi- 
cated. 

* H. W. Geiszler, Gestaltungen des Faust (Miinchen, 1927), 1, 143. 
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The later quartos of Marlowe’s Faustus then do not contain 
the complete Fakulidtenschau at this point. This added to the 
fact that between 1663 and 1814 apparently no edition of the 
Faustus was issued lessens, to say the least, the probability that 
Goethe found the passage in Marlowe. A possibility, of course, 
still remains—a quarto of 1609 is preserved in Hamburg! 


M. BLAKEMORE EVANS 


Ohio State University 




















REVIEWS 


CurRME VOLUME oF LINGuIsTIC STUDIES, EDITED ON THE OcCa- 
SION OF HIS SEVENTIETH BirTHDAY. By James Taft Hat- 
field, Werner Leopold, and A. J. Friedrich Ziegischmid 
(Language Monographs No. vii), Baltimore, 1930, 178 pp. 


This volume is a worthy tribute to the distinguished scholar 
and teacher who has been the recipient of numerous honors in 
the past few years. Seventeen contributions from pupils, col- 
leagues, and friends tell the story of Professor Curme’s wide 
range of interest and of the lasting influence he has had on the 
younger generation of American scholars. His career as outlined 
by Professor Hatfield in the “Biographical sketch” has been one 
dominated by a vigorous will and singleness of purpose, an en- 
thusiastic devotion to the one thing that to him seemed most 
worth while. And this serious determination together with Pro- 
fessor Curme’s kindly and generous personality have combined 
to give us a profound scholar and a great teacher. 

The majority of the articles deal, naturally, with the subject 
in which Curme is chiefly interested, Germanic Philology. Only 
one, that of Professor E. H. Sturtevant on “Relatives in Indo- 
European and Hittite” touches a more remote field. Sturtevant 
here adds another link to the chain connecting Hittite with 
Indo-European. The striking similarity between the uses of the 
Italic relative quis and the Hittite kusS appear, in Sturtevant’s 
opinion, to preclude anything but primitive connection. The 
most conservative estimate must admit a strong influence of 
Indo-European on Hittite. 

Of geueral linguistic interest are the articles “A Semantic 
Analysis of Case” by F. R. Blake, ‘‘Physiological and Psycho- 
logical Aspects of Reading’”’ by P. Hagboldt, “Polarity in Lan- 
guage” by W. Leopold, and “Experimentalphonetisches zur 
Akzentfrage”’ by K. Zemen. 

Three articles deal with English. Professor Kurath publishes 
phonetic transcriptions and analyses of Ohio speech. Professor 
Louise Pound contributes some observations on recent exten- 
sions in the use of the pronoun i. Professor H. Poutsma analyzes 
and groups “Expedients to Express Intensity and Emphasis” in 
English. Some of Poutsma’s examples can be given an inter- 
pretation differing from his. Thus he says (p. 132 f.), “An ex- 
ceedingly common way of expressing a high degree of an activity 
is the addition of strong-stressed do to the predicate with its en- 
largements” and cites among other examples: “Dress does make 
a difference,” Mr. Titmarsh, I do hope you'll not be angry.” To 
me the essential idea in these instances is not the “high degree”’ 
of the activity but the vigorous contradiction of a statement or 
an unexpressed thought. The sentences are elliptical. “One 
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would think dress were of no importance, but it does make a 
difference.”’ ‘Mr. Titmarsh, I fear you will be angry, but I do 
hope you won’t.” We have here probably an extension of the 
regular use of do with a negative.—Professor Kemp Malone 
presents the results of an examination of the Vercelli Book, the 
Exeter Book, the Junius Codex, and the Beowulf Codex, which 
all show a marked tendency to level the vowels of final un- 
stressed syllables. Luick’s view that levelling of the unstressed 
syllables dates from the eleventh century in the south is shown 
to be incorrect by the large number of examples adduced from 
these four tenth century southern MSS. Malone therefore con- 
cludes that the beginning of the Middle English period must be 
placed about 1000 a.p. 

Professor Aron’s article on “The Gender of English Loan- 
Words in Colloquial American German” is a chapter in the in- 
vestigation of a much-neglected and possibly important sub- 
ject. As might be expected, the predominating gender of the loan- 
words is feminine, but the gender is not always determined by 
the corresponding German word. Meaning, grammatical analogy 
and rime analogy are important factors. There is some variation 
of gender to correspond with differentiation of meaning. A sur- 
prising fact is the very close agreement in the usage of widely 
separated districts of the Middle West. To the reviewer the 
falling together of masculine and feminine forms of the definite 
article in the common de of the German dialects is an important 
reason for the treatment of such a large number of English loan- 
words as feminines. 

Professor Behaghel attempts to sum up the fundamental 
laws determining word order in a German sentence. Whether all 
of the numerous exceptions to the laws based on meaning can 
be accounted for by rhythmical considerations and Behaghel’s 
law of ‘increasing elements’ is a question, especially with refer- 
ence to the style of contemporary authors. The sentence cited 
from Alfred Neumann (p. 31) undoubtedly runs counter to a 
deeply ingrained feeling. The placement of “‘halilos” at the end 
is an affectation; but it does have the virtue of increasing the 
emphasis on an adverb which has lost much of its force through 
frequent use with weinen. Similarly, departure from the habitual 
order gives a new value to the displaced words in the examples 
cited by Zieglschmid, not aptly, in my opinion, in a footnote 
(p. 32) as illustrations of Behaghel’s law of iambic rhythm as 
determinant of word order. ‘Ganz was Unerwartetes’ is more 
emphatic than the usual ‘etwas ganz Unerwartetes.’ The same 
applies to ‘ganz ein junger Mann,’ ‘sehr ein ordentlicher Mensch’ 
where ganz and sehr are adverbs with the force usually re- 
served for adverbial phrases such as in vollem Masse, in hohem 
Grade, in jeder Hinsicht. The English ‘quite a young man’ may 
be used in a benevolent way when speaking to a boy to express 
surprise at his rapid growth, whereas ‘ein ganz junger Mann,’ 
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‘a quite young man’ are used solely to deny a contention, ex- 
pressed or implied, that the individual in question is no longer 
young. Behaghel clearly has such cases in mind when he warns 
us “dass man den einzelnen Satz nicht fiir sich betrachten darf, 
sondern nur im Zusammenhang mit dem Vorhergehenden.” 

Professor Bloomfield’s exhaustive discussion of OHG eino 
and OE. ana ‘solus’ shows conclusively that this weak form 
“follows as predicate complement or apposition upon personal 
nouns or pronouns; only enclitics, including finite verbs may in- 
tervene.”’ Where it is used attributively as a translation of unus 
with Got and synonyms “‘the missionary had stretched the native 
idiom.” 

Professor Collitz’ reéxamination of two frequently discussed 
Gothic hapax legomena leads him to the conclusion that gakunds 
(Gal. 5, 8) serves to translate re:ouovy in the sense of ‘submis- 
sion’ or ‘submissiveness’ and that uf gakunpai (Luke 3, 23), 
‘when he became known’ is a free rendering of the Greek par- 
ticiple apxéuevos ‘when he began.’ The arguments that gakunds 
is a new formation in Gothic whereas gakunps is an old in- 
herited abstract, cognate with Lat. cognitio, are convincing. 

Professor Zieglschmid returns to the subject of the disap- 
pearance of the simple preterite in the Indo-European lan- 
guages. He agrees with Meillet that the displacement of a simple 
by a compound past tense in so many languages is not coinci- 
dence but the result of a deep-seated linguistic tendency. Ziegl- 
schmid finds the answer in the original meaning and function of 
the present perfect which connects present with past time. The 
popular narrative style strives, he says, to represent past events 
with the vividness of the present, a function which the simple 
past tense could not fulfill. In the absence of direct evidence I 
find it difficult to accept this theory. The tendency to economize 
can with equal or greater justice be cited as a determinant. The 
specimen of negro dialect (Note 49), given as an example of the 
change in function from perfect to present is probably an in- 
stance of book negro dialect. I have never heard a negro use such 
a form. 

Professor A. Steiner deals with the deficiencies of German 
translations of Sinclair Lewis’ novels. Professor E. Voss reprints 
with a brief introduction an interesting rarity from the library 
at Wolfenbiittel, the rules and regulations of a tournament held 
at the court of the Margrave of Brandenburg in celebration of 
his marriage on October 7, 1612. 

The task of soliciting and editing such a miscellaneous group 
of articles is no slight one and the editors are to be congratulated 
on a creditable performance. The volume is well printed and 
typographical errors are infrequent, though the Druckerteufel did 
not miss the opportunity of turning a staid Kirchenkonferenz 


(p. 77) into a hilarious Kirschenkonferenz. owe oes Ween 
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Diz “MHD. IRonte” ODER pie LITOTES IM ALTDEUTSCHEN. 
Von Alfred Hiibner. 1930. (Palestra 170) pp. 210. 


Es ist auffallend, wie wenig Aufmerksamkeit man bisher 
dieser interessanten lexikologisch-stylistischen Erscheinung ge- 
widmet hat. So findet sich meines Wissens auf dem ganzen 
Gebiet der Klassizistik blos die tiichtige aber unméglich erschép- 
fende Arbeit von C. Weyman (1887). Jespersen behandelte 
iihnliche Fragen in seiner fesselnden Studie Negation in English 
and other languages (1917).’ Zu bedauern ist, dass weder Heinzel 
in seinem Buch Uber den Stil der altgermanischen Poesie noch 
R. M. Meyer in seinem noch immer uniibertroffenen Die altger- 
manische Poesie nach ihren formelhaften Elementen beschrieben 
darauf zu sprechen kommen; sonst wiirde die Forschung zweifel- 
los mit vielen feinen und treffenden Deutungen und Winken 
diesbeziiglich bereichert worden sein! 

Unter allen in unsern Beobachtungskreis fallenden Kultur- 
sprachen ist die Figur am stirksten im Mittelhochdeutschen 
ausgeprigt und benutzt. Nun sind die Grammatiker und Her- 
ausgeber seit Benecke gewiss nicht blind an der Sache voriiber- 
gegangen; aber es hat, wie bemerkt, bislang an einer zusammen- 
fassenden Darstellung gefehlt, wie wir sie jetzt in Hiibners Buch 
besitzen. Aus einer Anregung Roethes hervorgegangen ist es 
offensichtlich die Frucht langjihriger und sorgfaltiger Lektiire 
des gesamten Quellenmaterials—es handelt sich um weit iiber 
eine Million Verse und ..mehr als zehntausend Exzerpte,” die 
iibrigens, nach angestellten Stichproben, verlisslich zu sein 
scheinen. Es wird also alles dasein, was sich beibringen lisst 
innerhalb der selbstgewahlten Kategorien; wenn man auch 
bemerkt, dass einerseits einiges als Litotes beansprucht wird, 
was streng genommen nicht dazugehért—so viele Belege mit 
kranc auf S. 114 ff.*, und es sich Hiibner andererseits erliisst, die 
vielen mhd. Ausdriicke fiir etwas Unbedeutendes (z.B. ein ber, 
eine bone, ein bast), die ja auch am Wesen der Litotes teilhaben, 
anzufiihren. 

Hiibner hilt an dem althergebrachten Titel ‘Mhd. Ironie’ 
fest, trotzdem er selber einsieht, dass bewusste Ironie und auch 
Humor wohl in den allermeisten Fillen—ausser natiirlich bei 
Wolfram und einigen seiner Schule—fernliegt; dass vielmehr 


1 Dazu: A. Krause Die Litotes und dhnliche Figuren im Nibelungenlied, Diss. 
1913.—Selbst habe ich mich seit einiger Zeit mit der Litotes im Altnordischen 
beschiftigt und verlas auf der Tagung der M. L. A. in Cambridge 1928 eine 
kurze Ubersicht, “Litotes in the Poetic Edda.” 

? Um blos eins herauszugreifen, kranc an lobe unde an stztikeit (Ulrich v. 
Winterstetten 15, 3) bedeutet doch sicher bloss “‘schwach an u.s.w.” und ist 
mitnichten negativisch aufzufassen. Nicht mehr als etwa Goethes Arm am 
Beutel, krank am Herzen; wo der Mann gewiss nicht herzleidend ist, sondern 
der Hoffnung beraubt, also faint of heart. 
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litzel, kleine, wénic, selten u.s.w. einfach die beifolgende Bestim- 
mung verneinen: vil liitzel man des dé vergaz=garnicht; liitzel 
ieman = niemand. Ihm zufolge ist die germanische wie die antike 
Litotes zweigliedrig. Wihrend aber die antike bei Substantiven 
fehlt, kommt die deutsche kaum bei Adjektiven vor, sondern 
beschrainkt sich auf Hauptwérter und Zeitwérter. Das ist, wie 
Hiibner ansprechend ausfiihrt, nicht etwa dem kiihleren, vor- 
sichtigen Temperament der Germanen zuzuschreiben, sondern 
dem Umstand, dass infolge der Anlehnung der alten Negation mi 
an Substantiva wie wiht, ieman die adverbiale Negation sub- 
stantivisch wurde, was Unbrauchbarkeit bei Zeitwértern nach 
sich zog. Dafiir traten dann beschrinkende Adjektiva wie liitzel, 
wénic u.s.w. ein. Diese stehen daher am hiaufigsten neben posi- 
tiven Wortern, wihrend im Griechischen und Lateinischen 
verneintes Beiwort oder Zeitwort durch die verneinende Partikel 
umgekehrte Bedeutung erhilt (z.B. non facilis =difficilis; haud 
parvus = magnus).—Dabei ist in vielen litotischen Ausdriicken 
immer die Méglichkeit der bloss einschriankenden Bedeutung 
vorhanden—man muss jeden einzelnen Fall in seiner Umgebung 
priifen. Deshalb die grosse Schwierigkeit, mhd. Texte gefiihls- 
betont richtig zu deuten. Ob immer ein Korrelat implicite 
anzunehmen ist bei Fallen wie walt heten si genuoc=die Fiille, 
méchte ich einstweilen bezweifeln. 

Naturgemiss erwartet man Litotes eher in der direkten 
Rede und in der Erregung, sowie zur Betonung; weswegen 
Priameln und Sprichwérter ergiebige Fundgruben sind. Das der 
vornehmen médze huldigende héfische Epos zeigt ungleich weni- 
ger Beispiele als die ungebirdigere Muse des vélkischen Epos. 
Wolfram steht hier in der Mitte. Weiterhin dient die Figur, wie 
man sich denken kann, sehr oft der Versfiillung, was Hiibner 
glatt und zahlenmissig an der Titurel- und Kudrunstrofe auf- 
weist. 

Das tiefer erkannte stylistische Prinzip der Litotes im Mhd. 
gewahrt dem Verfasser hie und da ergebnisreiche Ausblicke; so 
die dankenswerten Exkurse zu Nibelungenlied 905-906 (die 
schenken komen seine), den schwierigen Passus Béowulf 2029 
(oft seldan hwer), Héliand 4898 (hé sviltit oft). Ja, man kénnte 
hierin sogar den sog. ‘praktischen’ Zweck solcher Studien 
sehen.—Leider stéren diese Erérterungen jedoch oft den Zu- 
sammenhang der Untersuchung und tragen mit der, litotisch 
gesprochen, minder iibersichtlichen Ordnung des Stoffs und der 
haufig unklaren Ausdrucksweise® dazu bei, die wichtige Abhand- 


§ Man braucht kein Purist zu sein, um sich an dem ganz unnétigen Aufwand 
von Fremdwértern wie usuell, generell, speziell, Diskrepanz u.s.w. auf jeder 
Seite zu stossen und solche Siatze wie: «Wann dieser Prozess von dem autogenen 
Gebrauch dieses wénic zu dem unoriginellen phraseologischen eingesetzt hat” 
(s. 16) als hasslich zu empfinden. 
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lung schwer zuginglich zu machen. Auch sind die unzuling- 
lichen Quellenangaben* und das Fehlen einer ordentlichen 
Bibliographie zu riigen. Wenn man schon so grosse Miihe auf 
derlei Studien verwendet, so sollte man es sich auch angelegen 
sein lassen, ihre Friichte geniessbar zu machen! 

Es sei mir erlaubt, einiges Wenige beizufiigen. 

Bei der gelungenen Darlegung der Bedeutung von MHD. 
genuoc=abundans fiihrt Hiibner Goethes instinktives Sprach- 
empfinden als Zeugen an. «Er kommt im neunten Buch von 
Dichtung und Wahrheit auf ‘das brave und hoffnungsreiche 
altdeutsche Wort’ Was einer in der Jugend wiinscht, hat er im 
Alter genug” zu sprechen und erklirt seinen Sinn. Aber er hat 
das altdeutsche Wort der Deutlichkeit wegen geindert, als er es 
als Motto vor den zweiten Teil setzte. Da heisst es: ‘Was man 
in der Jugend wiinscht, hat man im Alter die Fiille.””’ Noch 
klarer, scheint mir, zeigt sich die urspriingliche Bedeutung im 
Schlummerlied Faust 1, 1481: 


—Breiten zu Seen 
Sich ums Geniigen 
Griinender Hiigel— 


wenn man (wie E. Schmidt, Schréer, Trendelenburg) Geniigen 
mit Fiille gleichsetzt—also in diesem Fall, da ja vom Keltern 
‘der Trauben die Rede war, die lastende copia der Rebenhiigel;5 
welch letztere Erkenntnis ichin den Fausterklirungen vermisse. 

Um die litotische, oder vielmehr verstirkende, Bedeutung 
von dem sehr hiufigen ein teil=sehr, ganz und gar zu erkliren, 
wird unter Anfiihrung von AS. dal “grosse Menge” (Béowulf 
e.g. 2843 dryhtmapma del) letzthin der freigebige Germanen- 
fiirst angestrengt. Aber der AS. Gebrauch ist doch auch bloss 
das Ergebnis einer leicht zu erklarenden Entwicklung, die wir 
noch an Din. en (hel) del, Engl. a (great) deal, slang some erfassen 
kénnen. 

Bei ringe als Litotes (also=itiberhaupt nicht), wie Nib. 1902, 1 
Hagne ahte ringe, gevidelte er nimmer mér, liess sich Hiibner das 
heutige geringschdtzen=verachten entgehen; bei iibele, litotisch 
gebraucht, das heutige micht schlecht gefallen=ausnehmend ge- 


fallen; bei demselben Wort, negativisch gebraucht, die eng- 


lischen Verbindungen mit ill, wie ill-favored. 


LEE M. HOLLANDER 
University of Texas 


* So wird z.B. dreimal auf “Edw. Schréder’”’ verwiesen. 

5 Womit man auch vergleiche Faust IT, 10012: “den durchaus bepflanzten 
Hiigel, wo am Stab die Rebe griint”; wo (10023) alle Gétter und vor allen Helios 
“das Beerenfiillhorn aufgehiuft” haben. 
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IcELANDIC Manuscripts. By Halldér Hermannsson. Issued by 
Cornell University Library. 1929. (Islandica, xrx). 


I have learned much from this well-considered volume which 
makes accessible a body of information obtainable only with 
difficulty by one not located permamently at one of the great 
centers of Old Norse studies. The book deals, one might say, 
with the ‘externals’ of a great literature. It answers the question: 
how did it come into being, physically—what was the manner of 
fixation and transmission to later times. And, particularly in 
the study of Old Norse literature, this question is frequently 
intertwined with problems of the literature itself. I might add 
that a similarly comprehensive and dependable account is still 
a desideratum for other early literatures. 

The introductory chapter deals with the (mistaken) theory 
of runes having once been the medium of transmission; the in- 
troduction of script—the Anglo-Saxon Insular and the Carol- 
ingian Minuscule; the illuminations; the quality of the parch- 
ment which was practically the only writing material of the 
ritgld; the ink and the bindings used. (One misses the corre- 
sponding information about the paper MSS. of later times.) 
Hermannsson seems inclined to judge Icelandic MSS. too 
severely in comparison with those of other lands in the same 
period. Certainly, the quality of the writing, to judge from my 
own restricted acquaintance with it, is exceptionally clear and 
readable. A codex like Fagrskinna (of which a magnificent photo- 
typic reproduction was published 1930, on occasion of the 
millenary festivities in Reykjavik, after the publication of this 
book) need not fear comparison with the famous MSS. of richer 
lands. 

Chapter 11 enumerates and describes the chief MSS., their 
probable dates, state of preservation, contents, scribes. 

In Chapter 111 are discussed the authors of this body of litera- 
ture—of which, by the way, dnly some twenty are known—and 
whether ecclesiastics or laymen. Hermannsson of course shares 
Meissner’s opinion, viz. that the secular national writings, both 
prose and poetry—by all odds the most remarkable and valu- 
able part of Icelandic literature—did not originate with the 
clergy, and that the MSS. containing them were only to a small 
degree housed in religious institutions. 

Chapters rv and Vv tell of the emergence of the MS. treasures 
of the remote island during the Renaissance, and of the great 
collectors and collections in Denmark and Sweden. Here we meet 
with the famous names of Arngrim Jénsson, Ole Worm, the 
Bishops Odd Einarsson and Brynjélf Sveinsson, of Torfeus, 
Resen, J6n Eggertsson. 

Chapter vi is devoted to the life and labors of the greatest 
of them all, Arni Magnusson, whose name is so fatefully con- 
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nected with the preservation, and loss, through the Copenhagen 
fire of 1728, of inestimable treasures. His library and fortune 
form the kernel of the renowned Arna-Magnzan Foundation 
instrumental in the scholarly publication of Icelandic MSS. 

In the concluding chapter are considered the baleful effects 
of the almost complete loss of its national literature on the in- 
tellectual life of the island; for we must remember that for 
centuries very little was done, especially in Denmark, to make 
amends for this ruthless despoliation of an impoverished land 
by printing the contents of the MSS. 

There follows a carefully compiled List of Catalogues of 
Icelandic MSS. and a series of eight splendid collotype plates 
exhibiting Old Icelandic book-binding and penmanship. 


Lee M. HOLLANDER 
University of Texas 





Copex AM 619 quarto. Old Norwegian Book of Homilies, con- 
taining the Miracles of Saint Olaf and Alcuin’s de virtutibus 
et vitiis. By G. T. Flom. [University of Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature, x1v. 4.] (1929) 1931. 


In this publication Professor Flom continues his studies and 
editions of Old Norwegian, as distinguished from the more 
numerous Old Icelandic, manuscripts. This MS. is linguistically 
important as being probably the oldest, certainly one of the 
oldest of the longer Old Norse manuscripts written in Norway 
(beginning of thirteenth century). It had previously been edited 
by Unger in 1862-64 (Gammel norsk homiliebog), an edition 
which has been somewhat criticized. This as well as other im- 
portant works dealing with the manuscript and its contents are 
discussed by Flom in his introduction. A new edition, appearing 
some months later than his own (G. Indreb¢g, Gamal norsk homi- 
liebok. Oslo, 1931), Flom has naturally been unable to mention. 

The present edition is a “diplomatic” one, with abbrevia- 
tions expanded (in italics) into complete words, and accom- 
panied by phototypic reproductions of ten pages from different 
parts of the manuscript, introductory matter (up to page 50), 
notes (pp. 221-238) and a bibliography (pp. 239-40). 

That a vast deal of thorough, conscientious, and devoted 
labor is involved goes without saying, and it is with no lack of 
appreciation of the fact that I append a few remarks, perhaps 
somewhat superficial by contrast. 

First, as to the diplomatic edition in general. That a scholar 
like Prof. Finnur Jénsson, who has published such a vast amount 
of Old Norse text, and a large part of it in diplomatic edition, 
should in a recent volume of the Icelandic periodical Skérnir, 
cv (1931) 13 ff., question the present usefulness of diplomatic 
editions shows strongly the trend of the times. Those of us who 
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have been brought up, philologically speaking, on Paul’s Grund- 
riss and directly or indirectly under the tutelage of the Jung- 
grammatiker have witnessed, perhaps with some inner protest, 
the old text-edition in normalized spelling supplanted in schol- 
arly favor by the diplomatic one. Now the Junggrammatiker 
have passed on, their heritage remaining it is true as a perma- 
nent foundation for accurate and rational linguistic work. And 
it is very much a question whether the diplomatic edition does 
not belong with them to the past, having accomplished its mis- 
sion. In its very raison d’étre of accurate reproduction of the 
original it is far surpassed by the phototypic edition, which is 
becoming more and more practicable. It looks as if the future of 
text-editions lay between the phototypic edition on the one 
hand and the rehabilitated one in normalized spelling on the 
other, each serving well its own purpose. 

In the way of more special criticism I would say that I am 
somewhat sceptical about a few of the deductions that Flom 
draws from his very careful and detailed study of the pale- 
ography of the manuscript in its different hands. In the first 
place I do not see clearly why he deviates (p. 16), as in previous 
works, from the traditional idea of syllabic division in Old Norse. 
When for example it is stated that a writer was careful to divide 
his words at the end of a line according to the proper division of 
syllables, the statement at once strikes one as @ priori unlikely 
(Flom himself finds exceptions), and when one further examines 
the list of examples: aminnin/gar, vi/sasta, bes/sa, bun/din, etc., 
which according to accepted ideas of Old Norse syllabification 
should be: aminning/ar, vis/asta, bess/a, bund/in, etc., one is 
less inclined to attach weight to the assumption that 7 preceding 
another vowel is shown to be vocalic, not consonantal j or j, by 
such divisions as hve/ria, etc. Flom may of course believe, as 
Heusler seems to do (Altislindisches Elementarbuch, p. 16), that 
the traditional idea of syllabic division in Old Norse, resting 
upon the supposedly syllabic rhyme (hending) of the scaldic 
poetry, is a wrong one. 

The use of the accent mark (’), which in Old Norse as in Old 
English is normally employed to indicate vowel length, is dealt 
with in detail on pp. 18 ff. That it is in this MS. used in part to 
indicate word or sentence stress, as argued, I am frankly dis- 
inclined to believe. In the interesting summary on page 50 of 
sound-changes to be deduced from scribal errors, a few of which 
may perhaps be debatable, the reading /uka for lukasc is dis- 
turbing. 

The number of hands involved in the writing of the whole 
MS. Flom increases by one, agreeing with Wadstein upon two 
for the main part of the MS., but claiming two also for the few 
inserted leaves, making then four altogether. 

A. LE Roy ANDREWS 
Cornell University 
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THe OLp Norse Sacas. By Halvdan Koht. New York: The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation and W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., 1931. Pp. 191. 


This volume supplements in a way Sir William A. Craigie’s 
excellent book The Icelandic Sagas (The Cambridge Manuals, 
1913). The author of the latter succeeded admirably in giving 
a clear survey of the whole field of the saga literature together 
with concise summaries of most of the sagas. Professor Koht, 
on the other hand, is more concerned with the art of the sagas, 
although he gives full consideration to their historical develop- 
ment and their historical significance. He justly emphasizes the 
fact that the sagas are “‘still a living literature,’’ modern in the 
sense that, in common with all great literature, they possess uni- 
versal qualities which appeal to people everywhere. Much has 
been written about the sagas, including their literary art; 
nevertheless, the volume under review is a welcome addition to 
the literature on the subject, as it will doubtless lead many 
people to the ever-fresh fountains of the Icelandic sagas. 

Professor Koht’s book, based on lectures which he delivered 
at the Lowell Institute in Boston two years ago, is primarily in- 
tended for the general reader. Hence the author wisely avoids 
technical discussions which would only tend to confuse the lay 
reader and might result in killing his interest in the subject 
altogether. At the same time his book is characterized by wide 
and sound scholarship; it is reliable though popular in nature. 
Of course, in a general discussion of a subject as broad as the one 
here covered there are bound to be matters open to dispute. 

Within his limited space Professor Koht treats many phases 
of Old Icelandic literature with considerable thoroughness. His 
fine critical appraisal of his subject are everywhere in evidence, 
and nowhere better than in the first chapter, dealing with the 
art of the sagas, and in the chapter on Snorri Sturluson, the 
Icelandic historian. Here in a relatively short chapter the author 
suceeds in presenting a very clear picture of this many-sided 
“master of the saga,” whose activities touched the life of his 
people at so many points. In this connection it may, however, 
be pointed out that the author had excellent source material in 
the works on Snorri Sturluson by Professors Sigurdur Nordal 
and Fredrik Paasche. The chapter on the historical value of the 
sagas is also a splendid one as might be expected from a his- 
torian with Professor Koht’s standing. 

The Old Norse Sagas makes easy reading; the style is vigorous 
and straightforward. A certain foreign flavor does not detract 
from one’s pleasure in reading the book. The translations of Old 
Norse surnames are not, however, always as happy as one would 
choose. To call Hrélfr kraki Rolf “Big Stick” is neither very 
accurate nor very felicitous. If translated at all—a doubtful 
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practice when proper names are concerned—Rolf the Gaunt or 
the Lean would have been nearer to the meaning of the original. 
(Cf. Cleasby: Am Icelandic-English Dictionary and Bléndal: 
Islandsk-Dansk Ordbog.) Nor is the author consistent in the 
treatment of proper names. 

Professor Koht draws heavily on the sagas themselves for 
illustrations and this adds color and life to his narrative. He is 
not only well versed in his subject but obviously also very much 
in love with the saga literature. His closing words are a glowing 
tribute to the people who produced that remarkable literature: 
“The imperishable legacy of the sagas was given to the world by 
Icelandic writers within the space of not much more than a 
hundred years, and although this glorious harvest was followed 
by a long and barren winter, the people that produced a litera- 
ture of such rare vitality is rightly entitled to the gratitude of all 
later generations.”’ One might, however, be inclined to take issue 
with the statement: “this glorious harvest was followed by long 
and barren winter,’”’ in view of the fact that down to the present 
day, literature worthy of the name has never ceased to be pro- 
duced in Iceland, and the equally significant fact that there is a 
distinct continuity in the development of Icelandic literature 
from the time of the sagas to our own day. (Cf. Professor 
Sigurdur Nordal’s penetrating introduction to his [slenzk Les- 
trarbék, Reykjavik, 1924.) 

There is a useful bibliography and an index. To the books 
listed under “History of Iceland,” Professor Halldér Hermann- 
sson’s excellent edition of Ari’s [slendingabék (Islandica, xx, 
1930) might profitably be added. 

Professor Koht has dedicated his book to the memory of 
Dr. Gudbrandur Vigfisson, to whom all students of Old Ice- 
landic literature owe a great debt. 

RICHARD BECK 
The University of North Dakota 





HRAFNKELS SAGA FReyscopa. Edited with Introduction and 
Glossary by Frank Stanton Cawley. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1932. Pp. 1+-82. 


Teachers of Old Icelandic language and literature in the 
English-speaking world will find this new edition of the Hrafn- 
kels saga Freysgoda a splendid textbook. It is all the more wel- 
come as the number of such books equipped specially for the 
English-speaking student is very limited. Hence, similar editions 
of more of the Icelandic sagas ‘would be highly desirable. 

In choosing the Hrafnkels saga Professor Cawley has made 
an excellent selection. It is accurate historically, masterful alike 
in plot-construction and character-portrayal, concise and 
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straightforward in style. ‘“There are,” as the editor observes, 


“none of the usual digressions and more or less irrelevant and 
confusing details which make the sagas hard reading for the 
person who approaches them for the first time.” (p. xviii.) In 
addition, the Hrafnkels saga is a gripping story, faithful in its 
realism. It is considered by some, second only to Njdls Saga in 
artistic merit. 

In the introduction (pp. xiii-l) Professor Cawley briefly de- 
scribes the Icelandic saga-literature, summarizes the plot of the 
Hrafnkels saga, and comments on its historical and literary sig- 
nificance. Then the editor considers in detail Old Icelandic idiom 
and syntax, which, as he points out in his preface, prove a 
stumbling-block to the beginner studying the sagas in the 
original. Consequently, these pages are beyond doubt the most 
important as well as the most useful part of the introduction. 
They are of course largely based on the standard works on the 
subject, particularly Nygaard’s Norrén Syntax; but the editor 
has added some observations of his own as well. The clause: 
“ok megir pu pa sitja um kyrt”’ (21, 30) is of special interest as 
it has been interpreted variously. Professor Cawley considers 
it an optative (as the form definitely indicates) and translates it: 
“and may you then be able to sit unmolested.” This interpreta- 
tion is supported by the context. Porgeirr apparently has his 
doubts about Sdmr’s continued success as brought out in the 
former’s words: “‘Get ek, at pt hafir pat sv4 pinna mala, at pu 
kallir hann skégarmann; en slikan egishj4lm get ek at hann beri 
yfir flestum sem 4dr, nema pd hijétir at fara nokkuru legra.” 
The disputed clause may also be looked upon as an example of 
the fore-shadowing of coming events (here SAmr’s final down- 
fall), commonly and effectively used in the sagas. 

The list of editions and translations contains eight previous 
editions and fifteen translations, into the Scandinavian lan- 
guages, English, and German. There follows a compact account 
of those earlier editions of the saga, which are significant textu- 
ally, and of its manuscripts. The edition under review is based 
on Jakobsen’s critical text in the Austfirdinga Ségur, a thor- 
oughly reliable foundation. 

The glossary is adequate; I have found no word occurring in 
the text missing. As to meaning, einhkleypingur would probably 
be best translated “single person without hearth or home.” (Cf. 
Zoéga: Old Icelandic Dictionary, Oxford, 1913.) The index of 
personal and place names is useful and interesting; nevertheless, 
the translation of proper names is ever a questionable practice. 
It would be better to translate ‘“Einarsvarda” as “‘Einar’s 
Cairn” rather than “‘Einar’s Beacon.” 

The edition is excellently made up and free from misprints. 
A sketch of Fljétsdalr, a reproduction of “the oldest manu- 
script fragment” of the saga, an excellent picture of Pingvellir, 
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and a map of Iceland add to the interest and the value of the 
book. 
RICHARD BECK 
The University of North Dakota 





CHAUucER. By G. K. Chesterton. Faber and Faber, 1932. 


Many English critics have dismissed this book with faint 
praise, complaining that it is too Catholic, that it is too histori- 
cal, or that it does not contain enough poetical criticism. Actu- 
ally it is one of Mr. Chesterton’s deepest and most vigorous 
studies. The author has profited by Chaucerian scholarship, 
using the best of it to a unified canvas, and devastatingly com- 
paring the worst of it to the writing of detective stories. He has 
been able in this way to treat Chaucer as a great artist, without 
detracting from the unity of the whole by troubling over small 
details; and if accuracy has sometimes given place to imagina- 
tive truth, the game is well worth the candle. 

The book is intended to be popular; and though it is written 
for people who know “even less’’ (p. 9) about Chaucer than the 
author does himself, it deserves attention from scholars because 
it approaches Chaucer as he himself would have expected to 
have been approached. The last thing Chaucer would have de- 
sired was to see his poetry in the exclusive hands of an academic 
priesthood; and an English poet, also a robust humorist, of 
to-day, inevitably understands Chaucer both intellectually and 
emotionally. His mature style makes plain to unlearned per- 
sons, and to learned ones too, what scholars and teachers have 
labored to say for years. The book contains no new facts; its 
point of view is not wholly new; but what many have wanted to 
say is said in a way both imaginative and historical; and its ex- 
pression of prevailing sentiment is a true contribution to 
Chaucerian criticism. 

Mr. Chesterton’s purpose is to show that Chaucer was a 
great poet, (p. 13) and that his comedy and tragedy reach sub- 
limity at times. “We all know,” he writes, “that Matthew 
Arnold denied that the medieval poet possessed this ‘high seri- 
ousness’; but Matthew Arnold’s version of high seriousness was 
often only high and dry solemnity (p. 19).’”’ Among other illu- 
strations he uses the Nonne Preestes Tale where the cock, he 
says, “‘is concerned with richer and deeper things than a mere 
fable about animals. ... The chicken in question is hatched 
from the works of Aristotle and Virgil; the Song of Roland, or 
at least the Carolingian legend; and was also (it is reassuring to 
know) very properly instructed in the Gospels. In a speech of 
great eloquence, the fox is compared to Ganelon and Judas 
Iscariot and to the Greek who betrayed Troy to its downfall. 
The cock’s oration involves a deep dissertation on the reliability 
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of Dreams, and their relation to the problem of freewill, fate and 
the foreknowledge of heaven; all considered with a sensitive 
profundity of which any chicken-run may well be proud. In 
other words, in one sense, the very sense of all this is nonsense; 
at least its aptitude is its ineptitude (pp. 24, 25).” 

’ The method of reinstating Chaucer as part of the English 
poetical inheritance is to take Chaucer as a text of his age. He 
has not been a household word as Shakespeare has; and one of 
the reasons lies in the dissimilarity between Chaucer’s conditions 
of life and our own. The tragedy of Troilus is not fully under- 
standable unless courtly love seems natural, and even the pil- 
grimage to Canterbury needs to be understood in the light of 
medieval Christianity, which led a Wife of Bath, a knight, and 
a miller to ride together to adore the relics of a saint. Mr. 
Chesterton points out that there are four facts about Chaucer 
which are the four corners of the world he lived in; the four 
conditions of Christendom at the end of the fourteenth century. 
Chaucer was English; at a time when the full national identity 
was still near its beginning. Chaucer was Catholic; at a time 
when the full Catholic unity of Europe was near the beginning 
of its end. Chaucer was chivalric, in the sense that he belonged, 
if only by adoption, to the world of chivalry and armorial 
blazonry, broadly French, when that world was in its gorgeous 
autumn, glorious with decay. Finally, Chaucer was none the less 
bourgeois, as our dear comrades say, in the sense that he himself 
was born and bred of burgesses, of tradesmen working under the 
old Guild system, also already rather too grand for its own good, 
but fresher and stronger than the fading feudal system (p. 39).” 
These four conditions he elaborates round Chaucer’s life and 
work so that the social history appears in proper perspective; 
and linked with the poetry it has a convincing reality that is 
impossible to be conveyed through formal notes. The author 
frankly says that many will complain that he seems to be writing 
about modern politics, and he does indeed illuminate the four- 
teenth century through comparisons with the twentieth. The 
Doctour of Physik, for instance is connected with modern doc- 
tors. ‘His combination of rich and impressive dress with cau- 
tious and hygienic diet is a calculation from two Angles finding 
the exact point of a personality. He was particular that his food 
should be nourishing and digestible, but took it in small quanti- 
ties; and though he did not talk about proteids and vitamins, he 
probably talked in some similar terms from the same learned 
language. The moment we know this, we know that it is true 
that he was irreligious; sceptical and anti-clerical in a rather 
negative way. He was dignified; but not averse from fees. That 
sort of man still exists; and his general sense of status, his social 
position, and his professional etiquette, are still very much the 
same. The Doctor, in short, still exists as a roughly recognizable 
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figure ...in the modern doctor we can see and study the 
medieval idea (pp. 72, 73).” 

The stress placed upon the orthodox religion of Chaucer’s 
England is as necessary to an understanding of his poetry as 
chivalry and the medieval guild system. Plain men often say 
that Chaucer was a humorist, and regard him therefore as a 
non-religious writer. They use his satirical sketches of church- 
men in proof of it. Their attitude, perhaps less usual now than 
formerly, makes it desirable to state that Chaucer was a Cath- 
olic and a mystic. In the Troilus, in his early religious poems, 
in the Prioress’ tale, to a certain extent in the Pardoner’s, he 
expounds Catholic doctrine, and to judge from those he com- 
bined fundamental reverence with a weary tolerance for in- 
evitable sin. He made fun of priests as people in most Catholic 
countries do today. This mystical side of his character has been 
ignored or underestimated, and Mr. Chesterton does great 
service by emphasizing it as an ingredient of his greatness. 

The study is so much concerned with the larger aspects of 
Chaucer that formal criticism of his poetry appears incidentally 
and digressively. But when one has finished the book, one feels 
a new freshness and vitality in reading Chaucer again. Mr. 
Chesterton reflects Chaucer rather than self-consciously ana- 
lyzes his wording. He says that there is “something in the 
sound and measure of the words, as of the tolling and swaying 
of a great bell; it sounds unmistakably when the great Theseus 
lays before the lovers the Christian majesty of the Mystery of 
Marriage (p. 134),” and in another place, he speaks of “the 
charity of Chaucer towards Cressida” as ‘‘one of the most 
beautiful things in human literature;” but its particular blend 
belongs entirely to Christian literature. Pagans had felt the 
agony and anomaly of true love given to the false lover; but the 
mixture was never a blend like this. Catullus, the most subtle, 
and (as some would say) the most modern of the ancients, had 
reached the paralysing paradox of “I hate and I love.” But the 
particular Chaucerian tone cannot be translated as “TI hate and 
I love’’; it is something more like a combination of “I adore and 
I pity” with “I pity and I condemn (p. 144).” 

The book has faults. The digressions, Chaucerian though 
they may be, will annoy many people. The paradoxes become 
tedious sometimes when one knows what they are going to be 
beforehand. One is sometimes impatient with the author’s way 
of elaborating a point, and leaving nothing to the reader’s in- 
telligence. But these blemishes are negligible compared with the 
vitality of the whole presentation. 


KATHERINE GARVIN 
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ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA. Tomus XLIXx, Fasc. 11 et rv. Bruxelles, 
1931. 


Like almost every issue of the Amalecta, this most recent one 
contains studies of interest to others than professed students of 
hagiology, as well as valuable articles of a narrower appeal. Of 
the latter sort is a catalogue of the hagiographical MSS in the 
Seminary and Cathedral Libraries at Tréves, and an edition of 
the Passion of St. Abraham the Lapidary from a fifteenth- 
century Ethiopic MS. now in the Bibliothéque Nationale. Of 
the former kind are two important papers; “La premiére traduc- 
tion latine de ‘Barlaam et Joasaph’ et son original grec” by Paul 
Peeters, and ““Légende et miracles du roi S. Richard” by Maurice 
Coens. 

Father Peeters begins his study by calling attention anew to 
the prologue of the Latin translation of “Barlaam” found in a 
MS., probably from the fourteenth century, now at Naples. 
This prologue, hitherto unpublished, indicates that the transla- 
tion was made in Constantinople within the year following June 
11, 1048, from a Greek text, at the instance of someone named 
Leo, who wished to have knowledge of the romance spread 
through the West. Father Peeters shows the probability that 
this Leo was a member of the Latin community of Mt. Athos, 
and points out the significant fact that the Latin translator, the 
author of a rubric in the Greek MS. at St. Marks in Venice, and 
George the Hagiorite, a Georgian who was on terms of friendship 
with the Benedictines of Mt. Athos, all affirmed within a few 
years of one another that St. Euthymus, a Georgian, had been 
concerned with the popularization of ‘““Barlaam and Josaphat.” 
Father Peeters goes on to combat most effectively the view, 
which has been so obstinately held, that the Greek version was 
based on a postulated text in Syriac, and to demonstrate the 
extreme improbability that the romance was known in Europe 
at all before the eleventh century. Apart from the Georgian, all 
the Christian redactions of the Buddhistic legend derive from 
the Greek, and all the Greek texts lead one to believe that the 
work was never greatly modified in form or content after its 
first appearance. Father Peeters does not mince words in calling 
the man who transformed the story for the edification of Chris- 
tians a “‘faussaire,”’ and believes that this ingenious person can- 
not have made his translation before the end of the tenth cen- 
tury. He argues, furthermore, that the course of the legend was 
through Pehlevi to Arabian, whence it passed into Greek by 
way of a Georgian interpreter. The details of this argument 
cannot be satisfactorily epitomized, but it should be read and 
pondered by the many scholars who are interested in “Barlaam 
and Josaphat” because of its popularity in the literatures of 
western Europe. 
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Father Coens’ study of the growth of the legend about 
Richard, the supposed father of Sts. Willibald, Wynnebald, and 
Walburga, is equally destructive of certain traditional views and 
even more incontrovertible in its conclusions. He shows that for 
three centuries after the deaths of the British missionaries there 
was no hint of their being of royal blood. Not until the end of 
the tenth century did this notion get abroad, and not until the 
twelfth was the name Richard adopted for the father. The life 
and miracles attributed to him were manufactured—it is not too 
harsh a statement—at Lucca and at Eichstiatt. It is evident that 
they were the result of a cult which grew up at Lucca rather 
suddenly slightly after the middle of the twelfth century, and 
almost simultaneously appeared at Eichstitt. The documents 
have therefore nothing whatever to do with history, though they 
have interest as an example of legend-making in the twelfth 
century. 

In conclusion I wish to draw attention to the always admir- 
able “Bulletin des publications hagiographiques,”’ with which 
each issue of the Amalecta concludes. No better survey of any 
field of learning, I venture to say, could be found than this 
patient and authoritative review. 

Gorpon HALL GEROULD 
Princeton University 





LITERARISCHE EINFLUSSE IN SCHOTTISCHEN VOLKSBALLADEN. 
By Gabriele Humbert. Halle: Niemeyer, 1932. 


This careful study of more than a hundred pages is based 
upon Gavin Greig’s Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad 
Airs, published in 1925 under the editorship of Alexander 
Keith. Dr. Humbert rightly characterizes the Aberdeen Ballads 
as, both by reason of the material offered and because of the 
nature and scope of Keith’s annotations, an extremely valuable 
contribution to the lore of the folk-ballad, its transmission and 
its history. It is perhaps the most valuable collection of indi- 
vidual texts since the Child collection. 

Dr. Humbert points out in her introduction that the bound- 
ary between popular verse (Volksdichtung) and ‘literature’ has 
not yet been established, or even a clean separation made be- 
tween popular influence and literary tampering, in the pieces 
transmitted by word of mouth. Obvious characteristics of the 
ballad are anonymity of authorship, oral transmission, and wide 
distribution of numerous variants. Sometimes pieces, already 
variant, fall into the hands of literates who record them, while 
other texts fall into the possession of popular singers or of com- 
mercial printers who edit them for their own purposes, according 
to their own taste, and offer them again to the public. The ap- 
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preciative earnest collector, the research worker, meets with a 
different line of transmission in every variant. These two con- 
cepts, says the author, have never been recognized in their full 
value, the concepts of the lines of inheritors and the lines of 
tradition. 

Child’s notation of sources even for orally transmitted vari- 
ants first made it possible to form an idea of the significance of 
the transmitter for the value of the variant. When it was ob- 
served that certain peculiarities were sometimes common to all 
the variants coming from one person, there was a tendency to 
condemn that person as a falsifier of tradition, or, indeed, to in- 
terpret every change made in variants by identifiable individ- 
uals as literary tampering, and to accept only such variations 
as were folk-etymological, dialectal, or auditory. This approach 
fails to take into account the fact that every variant is handed 
down through the centuries from mouth to mouth by lines of 
individuals, and that individuals, whether identifiable or not, 
determine the conditions under which the successive phases of 
variant-formation come into being. Every individual singer of 
ballads is a member of a line of ancestors and descendants. None 
stands alone, but is closely bound up with his environment, his 
home, his people, his times. Every variant is therefore exposed 
to the imagination of the individual who renders it, to the influ- 
ence of his powers of memory, as well as to the creative energy of 
his community, and, to a certain extent, to the intellectual cur- 
rents of his time. 

The traces of processes in ballad variants permit, we are 
told, of inferences as to the personality of their transmitters. If a 
ballad exhibits the typical marks of decay, such as incoherence, 
gaps in the story, combination of contradictory motives, and 
borrowing of unrelated features from other ballads, to a higher 
degree than do other variants of the same ballad, the inference 
may be made that it has had a prolonged descent through a line 
of transmitters inferior in memory and taste. On the other hand, 
literary influences in a broad sense, such as reminiscences of 
other poetic compositions, modern and scholarly concepts in 
place of archaic or obscure ones, and an adaptation to the pre- 
vailing taste, bear testimony to the participation of cultured 
persons in the tradition, without its being necessary to regard 
these influences as conscious revisions, or as literary tampering. 
Sometimes there is proof of a secondary currency, i.e., of the 
interruption of a purely oral tradition by a printed ballad, a 
version from a ballad collection, or a street ballad. The classifi- 
cation of a majority of variants preserved in print during the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, or eighteenth centuries is difficult. For 
this later period of ballad tradition, it must be assumed that in 
many a succession the oral form was occasionally replaced by the 
printed one, that a more or less powerful mutual influencing 
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took place between the broadside versions of a ballad and the 
form transmitted by word of mouth. 

Under the most favorable circumstances, continues Dr. 
Humbert, only the last three members of a line of successive 
transmitters can be established with comparative accuracy. The 
recorder cannot even from his own experience test the fidelity 
of the memory or the rendition of the middle member of the 
three. Nor can he establish with historical certainty the place, 
time, manner, and circumstances in which this member learned 
his ballad form. But it is more important that, in an analysis of 
the variants based on a criticism of their style, the concept of 
the line of transmission never be overlooked. Where definite in- 
formation is lacking, the manner of transmission must be in- 
ferred from the stylistic peculiarities of the variant. Conversely, 
where two or three members of a line are known, or where a 
derivation from a printed form can be demonstrated, there must 
be investigation of the influence on the variant of the transmis- 
sion from mouth to mouth, or of the printed text, in comparison 
with other variants of the same ballad. This is the method that 
Dr. Humbert applies to the Aberdeen Ballads. Individual pieces 
are examined to illustrate relationships of various kinds, and, by 
her method, Dr. Humbert tests their “genuineness.” 

In closing, the author subscribes to Keith’s vindication of 
Buchan. She remarks that an investigation of Buchan’s “Origi- 
nal Manuscript” in the Harvard library, together with his corre- 
spondence with Motherwell and with the Aberdeen treasure 
trove of ballads, shows that his contradictions and blunders in 
taste are largely attributable to his sources, while the length 
and completeness of his narratives are due partly to his editorial 
methods and partly to the excellence of Rankin’s memory. 
Buchan’s versions deserve the position that they occupy in the 
Child volumes. Dr. Humbert believes that his only fault wasa 
lack of genius, and that he was never guilty of deliberate forgery 
prompted by literary vanity. 

Louise PounD 
University of Nebraska 





THE Jew or MALTA AND THE MASSACRE AT Paris. Edited by 
H. S. Bennett, M.A. (The Works and Life of Christopher 
Marlowe. General Editor: R. H. Case). New York: Lincoln 
Macveagh, The Dial Press, 1931. $4.00. 

Doctor Faustus. Edited by F. S. Boas, M.A., LL.D. (The 
Works and Life of Christopher Marlowe. General Editor: 
R. H. Case). New York: Lincoln Macveagh, The Dial Press, 
1932. $4.00. 

The admirable restraint of Mr. Bennett’s editing of The Jew 
of Malta and The Massacre at Paris will be welcome to all who 
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have suffered from the excesses of speculative scholarship. The 
editor is content to suspend judgment with respect to many 
questions which do not admit of a reasonably confident answer. 
On the one hand, he discounts Wagner’s wanton skepticism 
about the evidence for the date of The Jew which most editors 
have found in its Prologue, but which the German scholar rejected 
in the interest of a higher credulity. On the other hand, he finds 
no reliable evidence for Heywood’s hand in any part of the play 
except, of course, its Prologues and Epilogues. ‘““The suggested 
interpolations are not of such a character that any one of half 
a dozen playwrights could not have produced them on demand.” 
In the ten pages of his Introduction to The Massacre at Paris, 
Mr. Bennett says no doubt all that need or can be said about so 
garbled and worthless a play, whose chief interest would seem 
to attach to its stage directions. Its only text is found in an 
early, undated octavo, for which there is no entry in the Sta- 
tioners’ Register. Evidently it was written after the death of 
Henry III in 1589; and according to Dr. Greg’s interpretation of 
Henslowe’s entry it was acted on the 26th of January 1593. In 
June, 1594, it passed out of the possession of Lord Strange’s 
men into the repertory of the Admiral’s men, who in 1596 be- 
came Nottingham’s men. Mr. Bennett is in favor of a date of 
publication soon after 1594 in preference to Professor Brooke’s 
suggestion that the play was printed after the revival of 1601. 
Our choice between these alternatives will depend upon the im- 
portance we attach to the parallel passage in Julius Caesar and 
upon our opinion of the octavo text. Mr. Bennett advances the 
reasonable view that we have here a stolen and surreptitious 
copy, “the stage directions being elaborated explanations of 
what the writer had seen created before him.” 

Dr. Boas’s editorial task was in a sense much more formid- 
able than Mr. Bennett’s. For one thing it is not easy to assess in 
detail the large body of critical literature which has gathered 
about Marlowe’s Faustus. To get a just impression of what has 
been done scholars will need to supplement the selected bibli- 
ography in this edition with the documentation of other studies, 
notably that in Flasdieck’s articles in Englische Studien. In re- 
gard to the date of the play, Professor Brooke’s assignment of it 
to 1592 is definitely settled, now that the date of publication of 
the English Faust Book has been fixed by the recently published 
evidence from the records of the Stationers’ Company. Never- 
theless one might have expected Mr. Boas to consider more 
fully the questions raised by Bushell’s statement on the title 
page of the 1604 quarto that the play was there printed as acted 
by the Earl of Nottingham’s men. For instance, we should have 
been glad to learn his opinion of Brooke’s judgment that Bushell 
intended to imply mendaciously that his text was the same as 
that which Birde and Rowley had amplified for production by 
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the Nottingham company at the close of 1602. Boas makes no 
mention of the so-called suspended performances of the com- 
pany in 1589. However, these matters are of slight importance 
in comparison with the editor’s service to scholarship in assessing 
the 1616 edition. The increasing importance which this quarto 
has been acquiring in the last twenty years or so here reaches its 
climax. In his edition of the Works published in 1910, Professor 
Brooke wrote: ‘‘There seems, however, at present, to be small 
warrant for the belief that the 1616 edition contains any matter 
by Marlowe not found in the earlier versions, with the excep- 
tion of a few single lines (e.g., 835, 836), which may have been in 
the problematical 1601 text, and were possibly omitted by the 
negligence of the 1604 compositor,” and in his 1922 article on 
the Marlowe canon, he somewhat enhanced the value of the 
later text by observing that it not only preserved a few genuine 
lines omitted in the 1604 version, but that “in a greater number 
of cases it enables the student to detect corruptions in that ver- 
sion.’’ Meanwhile, Mr. Simpson in his important article on “The 
1604 Text of Marlowe’s ‘Doctor Faustus’ had maintained that 
“the Quarto of 1616 retains enough of the original to suggest 
that the authoritative manuscript remained at the playhouse, 
and was not put in the hands of the Valentine Simmes’ com- 
positors ”;—the compositors, that is, of the 1604 edition. Now, 
in the edition under review, Professor Boas writes: ‘“‘I am of the 
opinion that where this version runs parallel with the 1604 
quarto it presents in the main, except where the censor has in- 
terferred, a better text, at any rate in Acts I to Iv (except 
Iv. ii);”’ further, that the new scenes “have been added not to 
one of the quartos of 1604, 1609, or 1611, or to the manuscript 
on which the first of these was based, but to a different manu- 
script whose text had an independent value”; and that this 
manuscript was “not improbably of older date.” These views 
lead to the interesting conclusion that for the changes in and 
additions to the prose scenes in the play the 1616 text preserves 
the earlier version. “If Rowley therefore was responsible for 
them, he may have collaborated with Marlowe from the first.” 
In detail the editor believes that ‘Marlowe wrote the first two 
Acts to the end of 11. ii. substantially as they appear in the 1616 
quarto, though the episode of the Seven Sins is doubtful. From 
his pen also are the Chorus and Scene i ll. 1-54. of Act mz in the 
1616 version; Act rv, Scene iia in the 1604 version, which is close 
to the English Faust Book; Act tv, Scene vii. ll. 1-36, in the 1616 
version, which also keeps to the English Faust Book; and Act v, 
substantially as it appears in the 1604 quarto.” 


H.S. V. J. 
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TRAGOEDIA JOHANNIS DES TAUFERS VON JOHANNES AAL IN 
SOLOTHURN, 1549. Herausgegeben von Ernst Meyer (Neu- 
drucke deutscher Literaturwerke des XVI. und XVII. Jahr- 
hunderts, Nr. 263-267). Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1929. 


The play of John the Baptist, by Johannes Aal, is one of the 
best Swiss plays of the sixteenth century. In 1908 Ludwig Gom- 
bert published a good study of it, but such a monograph loses 
much of its value when the text of the play studied is not avail- 
able. This reprint is thus very welcome. Its editor, Ernst Meyer, 
has provided it with an introduction of about forty pages, con- 
taining much that is new, the results of his own researches into 
the life and works of Aal. 

The first ten pages of the introduction give information 
about Aal’s life, some of it new and some already in Gombert. 
The year of Aal’s death, it should be noted, is 1551 (and not 
1553, as given in the Allgemeine deutsche Biographie and some 
other older biographies). Aal remained a Catholic and was 
doubtless the best Catholic dramatist of sixteenth-century 
Switzerland. This play of his is, however, free of religious 
polemic. 

The remainder of the introduction, about thirty pages, gives 
a good discussion of the play. Especially interesting are the 
pages that treat of the nature of the stage and the technique of 
staging the play, subjects that are not considered by Gombert. 
Aal’s play, like so many Swiss plays, especially Catholic plays, 
of the sixteenth century, shows a continuance of traditions of 
the Middle Ages. Its length, over 7000 lines, with division into 
two days, is itself a mediaeval survival. Another feature rem- 
iniscent of the Middle Ages is the introduction of Calliopius 
in the place of a second herald, the same Calliopius whom 
Creizenach discusses (Gesch. d. neuern Dramas, 2d ed., pp. 5-6) 
in connection with the curious medieval misconceptions of per- 
formances of plays of Terence in antiquity. The play shows also 
characteristics of style of the earlier drama, as Meyer says: 
“Noch lebt in der Tragédie jener naive, liickenlose und grobe 
Realismus der mittelalterlichen Mysterien.” 

The preparation of this excellent edition gave Ernst Meyer, 
as he states, an especial satisfaction in that his aim in it is to 
bring due recognition to a man and a work of his own home re- 
gion of Switzerland, the Aargau. Nett C. Brooks 


University of Illinois 





ENGLISH DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE (Prose) 1600-1640. By 
Helen C. White. University of Wisconsin Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature No. 29. Madison, 1931. 307 pp. 


This book, the writing of which was made possible by the 
grant of a Guggenheim fellowship, encompasses with scholarly 
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thoroughness a class of religious compositions which, for the 
most part, lie on the periphery of ‘‘pure” literature. In justifying 
her undertaking, the author explains the all but complete neglect 
of this field on the ground of its uncongeniality to the modern 
mind, and she emphasizes the importance of such books to the 
age that produced them. Furthermore, any body of literature 
that gave rise to such productions as Lancelot Andrewes’ Private 
Devotions, John Donne’s Devotions upon Emergent Occasions, 
Richard Baxter’s The Saints’ Everlasting Rest, and Jeremy 
Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy Dying, in her opinion, and in 
ours, merits consideration and investigation. A type of writing 
that reveals as clearly as do these books the sweeter and tenderer 
aspects of religious thought in a period when polemical blood 
and thunder were the more obvious concomitants of religious 
activity, furnishes the basis for a worth-while contribution to 
the history of thought and feeling. Miss White resists the temp- 
tation that besets those delving in all but forgotten lore, namely, 
to discover masterpieces and to herald them with much pomp 
and ceremony, though of the two hundred books she has ex- 
amined she thinks two deserve more attention than has been. 
bestowed upon them, Dent’s Plaine Man’s Pathway to Heaven, 
made famous by Bunyan’s mention, and the anonymous A 
Short and Pretie Treatise Touching the Perpetual Reioyce of the 
Godly. The compositions in which she is interested are to be dis- 
tinguished on the one hand from books of divinity and theologi- 
cal controversy, and on the other from treatises on ethical in- 
struction. They may be defined as books of devotion, piety, and 
contemplation, to use the terms popular in the period covered. 
Some fault might be found with Miss White’s study as re- 
gards balance, since two-thirds of the pages are devoted to in- 
troducing the subject proper, were it not for the fact that in this 
part the author really makes her most significant contribution in 
showing the relation of the English books of devotion to those 
on the continent. The first chapter, which describes the re- 
ligious background of the period, might have been condensed or 
omitted without much loss, since it adds nothing new, and since 
the information it contains might well have been taken for 
granted in the reader. The second chapter, describing the de- 
votional life of the time, finds in the strong element of pre- 
destination in the early thought of the Church of England and 
in the belief that faith was evidence of the believer’s election the 
reason for consciousness of faith becoming one of the gravest 
problems of the inner life and for its resulting in “‘a concentra- 
tion upon the inner life in the intimately personal sense that is 
the mainspring of devotion.” Certain aspects of devotional life 
are revealed in psalm-singing, fasting, and the revival of the 
monastic idea as in the household of Nicholas Ferrar at Little 
Giddings. Chapter three discusses the inheritance in devotional 
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literature from the middle ages with emphasis upon the authen- 
tic and supposed works of Saint Augustine, Saint Bernard, and 
Thomas a Kempis. “The story of how this thoroughly mediaeval 
work of mystical devotion (Imitation of Christ) serenely rode all 
the storms of religious controversy of the three bitterest of mod- 
ern Christian centuries is one of the most impressive demon- 
strations of enduring authenticity of a classic to be found in the 
annals of literature.” Catholicism was much richer in devo- 
tional literature than Protestantism, a fact vaunted by the 
Catholics and lamented by the Protestants, but the latter did 
not hesitate to appropriate works of their adversaries, though 
frequently with changes in or modifications of passages that 
smacked too strongly of Catholic doctrine. Miss White sug- 
gests that the reason for this “‘is probably that the book of de- 
votion as distinguished from the book of instruction was at the 
beginning very much more a Catholic than a Protestant institu- 
tion. It was one of the outstanding features of the Catholic as 
distinguished from the Protestant Reformation, and in its de- 
velopment in English it affords one of the most interesting 
evidences we have for the thesis advanced in an earlier chapter 
that the history of the English Church in the seventeenth cen- 
tury is in some important respects to be associated with that of 
the Catholic Reformation.” The indebtedness of English to 
Catholic books of devotion constitutes one of the central themes 
of Miss White’s study. Luis de Granada in Spain, Saint Francis 
de Sales in France, and Gasper Loarte in Italy were especially 
influential in this respect. In the fifth chapter the devotional 
works of the English Catholic exiles receive discussion, in which 
the chief emphasis is placed upon Augustine Baker and his 
works, and in the next chapter the influence of these books on 
Protestant England is carefully demonstrated, especially as re- 
gards Recusant translations of continental devotional works, 
and as regards Robert Parsons’ The First Booke of the Christian 
Exercise, really a translation of an Italian work, to which not 
only may be ascribed the repentance of Robert Greene but also 
the conversion of Richard Baxter. Parsons’ controversy with Ed- 
mund Bunny reveals an illuminating example of the influence 
of this literature on England as well as the method of “editing” 
Catholic books which the Protestants wished to utilize. 

The remaining chapters, save the last, are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of English books of devotion according to types, meth- 
ods, controlling ideas, and temper and style. It seems slightly 
incongruous to apply formal method and scholarly analysis in 
this manner to works of such a subjective, personal, and inti- 
mate nature, but by so doing the author enables us to gain a 
clearer idea of this literature. The types noted are collections of 
prayers, meditations, and books on prayer, on the problem of 
salvation, on consciousness of being saved, on the goodness of 
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God, and on the joy of the godly, the last of which Miss White 
considers ‘“‘the high water mark of seventeenth century devo- 
tion.”” The chapter on method is less satisfactory, for the anal- 
yses of a few books hardly convince the reader of their being 
representative, and the author’s own generalizations are wide 
and indefinite. She can be more specific as regards controlling 
ideas which she finds to be ideas of God (the God of the Old 
Testament rather than of the New), of Christ the Savior rather 
than the pattern for mankind, of the baseness and misery of 
man, promises of salvation, predestination and man’s responsi- 
bility, the honors of life, and the problem of knowledge. As we 
would expect, the temper of this literature is characterized by 
earnestness and seriousness, and further by an assurance and 
familiarity with the world. She discovers in the style of these 
books “a distaste for baroque imagery,” “‘a certain concrete 
homeliness of statement,’”’ and “imaginative power and emo- 
tional intensity.” This style with its metaphors and other 
figures of speech passed into eclipse with the Restoration, when 
science and rationalism began to insist upon a quite different 
mode of expression. For example, one has only to compare 
Simon Patrick’s Mensa Mystica, 1660, with his works written 
after he capitulated to experimental science to comprehend this 
stylistic change. 

Miss White, writing with intelligent sympathy, a thorough 
knowledge of scholarly technique, and a mastery of her material, 
has brought out in sharp relief the significance and essential 
characteristics of a body of literature historically important and 
not entirely unedifying even today. An adequate bibliography 
and useful index close the volume. 

RICHARD F. JONES 
Washington University 





A GARLAND FOR JOHN Donne, 1631-1931. Edited by Theodore 
Spencer. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. 
202. 


This tercentenary tribute is a striking evidence of the posi- 
tion that Donne has come in our time to have among English 
poets; a position due in great part, no doubt, to something in 
his cast of thought that accords with the temper of our own age, 
but also in no slight degree to Gosse’s brilliant Life and Letters 
of 1899 and to Professor Grierson’s masterly edition of the 
Poems in 1912. The Garland consists of eight brief papers by as 
many scholars, some of them detailed studies of particular minor 
points, others of a more general character. 

Mrs. Simpson discusses the Paradoxes and Problems, particu- 
larly the influence of Martial in them, with an appendix on the 
relation of Donne’s readings of Martial to the textus receptus. 
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Mr. Hayward attempts, chiefly by a comparison of the text of 
the Six Sermons of 1634 with that of the same sermons as given 
in the Fifty Sermons of 1649, to learn something of Donne’s 
method in composing and delivering his sermons and in pre- 
paring them for the press—reaching, very tentatively, the con- 
clusion that he preached from a first draft which he after- 
wards revised for publication, or (alternatively) that he preached 
from notes and sometimes had his words taken down in short- 
hand to supply a text for absent friends, but discouraging the 
notion of “‘pirated” shorthand versions. Mr. Sparrow, in an ad- 
mirably clear and comprehensive study, gathering up the results 
of previous investigation and adding new matter of his own 
(particularly an ingenious interpretation of Walton’s testi- 
mony), comes as near, probably, as we shall ever come to fixing 
the date of Donne’s “‘travels’—namely the year or year and a 
half preceding the Cadiz expedition of 1596. The other five 
papers are of a more general character. 

Miss Ramsay considers the relation of Donne’s thought to 
scholasticism. She finds that, though Donne’s mind was trained 
in the scholastic philosophy and his poetry is enriched with by- 
products of its intellectual discipline, he could not, in the face 
of the “‘new philosophy,” achieve the intellectual unity which 
was the aim of medieval thought; “the unifying principle, the 
conception of completeness, the certainty return no more.” Nor, 
though he certainly knew something of the Neo-Platonism of the 
time, did he ever attain “‘that inner unification which is an essen- 
tial element in the ethical teaching of Plotinus.’’ He was neither 
a true mystic, like St. Thomas, nor a true Platonist; he was a 
“Metaphysical.” 

Signor Praz deals with “Donne and the Poetry of His Time.”’ 
He illustrates the difference between Donne and the Petrarchists 
of the day by contrasting Donne’s with the contemporary treat- 
ment of the lover’s dream and other Petrarchan conceits; he 
corroborates the oft-asserted (in the judgment of the present 
reviewer greatly over-asserted) kinship between Chapman and 
Donne; and he concludes by drawing a parallel between Donne’s 
religious poetry and Michael Angelo’s. A notable defect in his 
treatment of the relation between Donne and his English con- 
temporaries is his disregard of Donne’s metrical and rhetorical 
idiosyncrasies. To say that Marlowe’s lines, 

my love, 
In whom the learned Rabbis of this age 


Might find as many wondrous miracles 
As in the theorie of the world, 


“might be read as Donne’s” is to disregard both Donne’s verse 
rhetoric and the distinctive rhythm of “‘Marlowe’s mighty line” 
—of which the passage quoted presents a perfect specimen. 
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Mr. Williamson, whose work on The Donne Tradition is fa- 
miliar to students, contributes a paper on ‘‘Donne and the 
Poetry of Today.”’ That Donne has been an influence, a stimu- 
lus, to Mr. Eliot, Mr. Read, and the ‘‘Fugitives” of Nashville is 
unquestionable; but to attempt, as Mr. Williamson does, to es- 
tablish a similarity of method or of result between their poetry 
and Donne’s is, it seems to me, to disregard the technique, the 
effect, and the underlying attitude of modernist poetry. There is 
more of Donne in Rupert Brooke’s Dust, Kindliness, and 
Jealousy than in any of the work of the modernists. 

But whatever may be the relation of Mr. Eliot’s poetry to 
that of Donne, his competence as a critic of Donne has long been 
established. In the opening paper of this volume, under the 
title ‘Donne in Our Time,” Mr. Eliot has very acutely analyzed 
the poetic quality of Donne, has shown why he appealed es- 
pecially to the generation now passing, and why he will probably 
mean less to our children than he has meant to us. None the 
less, Donne’s position as a significant, if not a major, force in the 
English poetic tradition is not likely to be forgotten in the 
future. 

Mr. Spencer, the editor, closes the volume with an interest- 
ing analogy, under the caption ‘Donne and His Age,” between 
Donne and Hamlet. The parallel is striking and in essentials 
just; and it affords a thread on which to string vivid pictures of 
the social, intellectual, and moral changes that England under- 
went from 1590 to 1630—changes nowhere more fully exempli- 
fied than in the life and thought of John Donne. 

H. M. BELDEN 


University of Missouri 





Srr WILLIAM TEMPLE: A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY “‘LIBERTIN.’’ 
By Clara Marburg. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1932. xviii+128 pp. $2.00. 


The title of Miss Marburg’s study is somewhat too broad for 
the book. It is not a biography of Temple, though the pub- 
lishers have advertised it as such; nor does it attempt anything 
like a complete survey of his work. It almost entirely ignores 
the political writings, the memoirs, and the letters, which to- 
gether amount to more than four-fifths of his output. It is con- 
cerned chiefly with four essays,—‘“‘Of Gardens,” “Of Heroic 
Virtue,” “Of Poetry,” and “Of Ancient and Modern Learning”’; 
and it pays little attention to the form of these essays. Appar- 
ently Miss Marburg began with the intention of studying 
Temple’s contribution to the ancient-modern controversy, and 
this led her into a consideration of his thinking about “moral 
philosophy,” history, and literature. She has tried to rearrange 
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in logical order his ideas on those subjects, to study their in- 
tellectual background, and to place Temple in the thought of his 
time. The rather curiously limited plan of the monograph results 
in some surprising exclusions; the chapter on Temple as a his- 
torian does not refer to his chief contribution to history, his 
memoirs, nor to his most elaborate historical work, the “Intro- 
duction to the History of England.” This is probably because 
Miss Marburg is interested not so much in Temple’s writing of 
history as in his philosophy of history, especially as it bears on 
his part in the “battle of the books.” 

It is of course impossible to arrive at an entirely satisfactory 
estimate of Temple’s thought on the basis of so partial a view. 
Moreover, it is a question whether one’s impression of a discur- 
sive and suggestive essayist like Temple is not seriously distorted 
by the very process of trying to rearrange his ideas in systematic 
form. Miss Marburg admits that what she is doing is “‘to sys- 
tematize Temple’s thought in a way which would certainly sur- 
prise him.” She frequently yields to the temptation to depreciate 
him because he was a leisurely essayist rather than a systematic 
thinker. To force a man’s thought into a mould which he would 
disown, and then blame him because he has not himself put it 
into that form, is hardly fair criticism. Miss Marburg also errs, 
I think, in accepting too readily the traditional view of Temple’s 
personality, for which Macaulay and Thackeray are largely re- 
sponsible; she regards him as a “pompous seventeenth-century 
gentleman, who had overreached himself politically and who 
spent the rest of his life building up his shattered ego,” and as a 
“domestic tyrant.” 

With these qualifications, if we are willing to grant Miss 
Marburg her plan and her method, she has done a careful and 
competent piece of work. She has rearranged and restated Tem- 
ple’s ideas without any serious misrepresentation of them—by 
no means an easy task. She has read widely in the literature of 
the period, and has related Temple’s thinking clearly to the tend- 
encies of the age, defining his point of view more sharply than 
he would himself have defined it, but not unfairly. She has given 
considerable attention to his sources, and has pointed out some 
which have not previously been noted in print. Important among 
these is John Nieuhoff’s account of his embassy to China, from 
which Temple derived much of his information about that 
country. This and various others with which Miss Marburg deals 
were indicated in my unpublished Harvard thesis (1919), but 
she has evidently observed them independently. Finally, she has 
stated Temple’s position in the ancient-modern controversy 
fairly and exactly; no previous book on Temple has done this, 
and it should help to correct the gross injustice done to him by 
Macaulay’s well known essay. 

Some minor errors and inaccuracies are perhaps worth 
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noting. It is not true, as Miss Marburg says on p. xiii, that “not 
until Temple had experienced the sudden rise and fall in the 
world which finally led him to repudiate all political ambitions 
did he make use of the essay, as all true sons of Montaigne 
must, in order to discover himself.’”? Temple’s early essays, re- 
cently edited by Moore Smith, are of the genuine Montaigne 
breed and date from as early as 1652. An error in punctuation 
which appears in most editions of Temple has misled Miss Mar- 
burg into supposing (pp. 57-58) that in the essay “Of Heroic 
Virtue” Temple refers to an author named “Martinius Ker- 
cherus.” The names should be separated by a comma; Temple 
is really referring to two writers, Martino Martini and Atha- 
nasius Kircher. Temple did not, as Miss Marburg thinks, learn 
Spanish “during his stay at The Hague” (p. 61); he had learnt 
it long before, as Lady Giffard tells us, on his first trip abroad as 
a young man. Temple’s quotations from the prose Edda do not 
correspond exactly with the text of Resenius, nor with the quo- 
tations of Sheringham (p. 65). On page 98 Miss Marburg says 
(perhaps through a misprint): “In 1698 Swift came to More 
Park as Temple’s secretary.” Swift first entered Temple’s serv- 
ice in 1689; after two periods of absence he returned in 1696 and 
remained until Temple’s death. Lady Giffard’s “Life and Char- 
acter’ of her brother did not appear, as Miss Marburg says 
(p. 99), in the 1731 edition of his works, but in the 1740 edition. 
On page 100 Miss Marburg speaks of ‘‘L. Cornaro’s collection of 
essays, The Art of Living Long (Milwaukee, 1917).” Luigi Cor- 
naro is of course not the editor of the “‘collection,” but the six- 
teenth-century Venetian who wrote the title piece. 


HoMER E. WooDBRIDGE 
Wesleyan University 





THe Lire AND WriTINGS oF Mrs. SARAH Scott NOVELIST 
(1723-1795). By Walter Marion Crittenden. University of 
Pennsylvania Ph.D. thesis. Philadelphia, 1932. 


Mrs. Sarah Scott was a cultivated lady of quiet tastes, who 
preferred the society of her own sex to that of her husband (an 
estimable gentleman proficient in mathematical science), who 
spent her time in good works (see her Description of Millenium 
Hall), and in writing novels and biographical works, not for 
fame (they were never publicly acknowledged), but as an escape 
from “reality” and a means of promoting religion and virtue. 
Her novels are pale, didactic affairs, loosely constructed, fan- 
tastic in plot and sentimental in tone. Compared with her, 
Ouida and Mrs. Southworth are literary geniuses of the first 
water and Aphra Behn a fascinating and solid realist. 
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All this is clear from Mr. Crittenden’s study, though he does 
not state things in quite this way nor make the comparisons sug- 
gested in my last sentence. He tries to see Mrs. Scott in perspec- 
tive, “‘to assign her to her proper rank amongst the makers of 
English literature, and to apportion to her memory what meed 
of praise may be due her for her contribution to its develop- 
ment.” This is a rather solemn way of approaching the subject, 
which calls for a touch of Lytton Strachey or Austin Dobson. 
It takes humor and a critical sense to deal suitably with a figure 
like Mrs. Scott, who should be regarded as an exhibit in some 
provincial museum rather than as a monument of English litera- 
ture. Mr. Crittenden’s style and point of view have some of the 
quaintness of Mrs. Scott’s, though his writing is not so correct 
or elegant as hers. He rightly attributes much importance to 
the influence of Richardson in her novels, and one has almost the 
impression that he places her in a class with Richardson. ‘Her 
own stories are filled with scenes which are equally touching, 
equally didactic, and probe equally as deep (sic) into the hearts 
of the characters.” One need only add that Mrs. Scott has Rich- 
ardson’s minute realism, his great talent for characterization, 
and his extraordinary dramatic power, and call for a collected 
edition of her works! Candidates for the doctor’s degree, in order 
to justify their choice of obscure figures for study, are prone to 
make too much of the subject chosen. Mrs. Scott is a good sub- 
ject and needs no justification. But she does call for some light- 
ness of touch and a sense of proportion on the part of her his- 
torian. 

JosEePH WARREN BEACH 
University of Minnesota 





A History or EARLY AMERICAN MAGAZINES, 1741-1789. By 
Lyon N. Richardson. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1931. $5.00. 


Professor Lyon Richardson’s study of the earliest American 
magazines begins with a short discussion of the circulation of the 
periodicals, their subscription price, and the types of materials 
which they offered to their readers. Before emphasizing his spe- 
cial interest in the literary elements of the magazines—elements 
which, as one would expect, derived principally from English 
sources—the author explains his purpose: 


to present the period in all its phases of thought and emotion as preserved in 
the miscellanies, to treat minutely of the histories of the magazines and their 
editors and publishers, and unstintedly to supply details and references which 
may be of service to scholars in their special investigations. 


The English and American backgrounds are discussed briefly 
yet succinctly, and then follows a series of chapters devoted to 
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the various journals represented in the study—thirty-seven in 
all. Wherever possible, suggestions are offered which throw light 
upon the general development of magazine production during 
certain restricted periods within the main one and upon the 
personalities or matters of public interest which conditioned the 
nature of the journals. For example, as an introduction to the 
treatment of “the first definitely religious magazine in the 
Colonies,” The Christian History (1743-1745), a brief outline of 
the activities of George Whitefield in America is presented, be- 
fore the reader is plunged into the maze of details dealing with 
“The Great Awakening,” which was the raison d’étre of the jour- 
nal and which supplied practically all of its contents. 

The work concludes with a descriptive bibliography—the 
best available—of the magazines published from 1741 to 1789 
and a carefully prepared index a trifle over thirty-six pages in 
length. One of the valuable features of the bibliography is a 
finding-list which supplements the information relating to these 
journals given in The Union List of Serials. 

Professor Richardson has handled with skill a tremendous 
store of information and has presented it in a style which pushes 
the burden of fact along with smoothness and with distinction. 
The emphasis upon fact, however, has never been lost sight of, 
for the study was designed as a reference work; and that is pre- 
cisely what it is. Students of all phases of American social his- 
tory of the period will find in it hosts of references to the matters 
which especially engage their attention. 

Let it not be understood that the present critic disparages 
the value of this study as a general contribution to our knowl- 
edge of eighteenth century American literature, although its 
author has not discovered in the yellowed pages of his maga- 
zines a single literary genius hitherto unknown to the world. 
A History of Early American Magazines is of the utmost im- 
portance to the student of American letters in that it offers the 
most accurate gage of eighteenth century taste available. 

Then, too, occasionally one of these early periodicals actu- 
ally rose to the level of literary distinction; for example, Provost 
Smith’s American Magazine, or Monthly Chronicle (1757-1758). 
No one can deny the value of an extended description of the 
history and contents of a journal like this one, particularly when 
it is remembered that F. L. Mott in his more comprehensive 
treatment of American magazines was able to award it the scant 
measure of three pages, and even A. H. Smyth in his specialized 
study of the earlier Philadelphia journals quickly passed it by 
for less consequential material. 

Except in a general way, Professor Richardson’s work makes 
little effort to trace types of contributions in the early American 
miscellanies to their counterparts in the British journals. In- 
stead Herculean labors have been bestowed upon the thankless 
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task of identifying contributors—a task which the author has 
rightly considered to be one of utmost importance. 

It is to be hoped that another book may be written about 
the magazines published in this country during the period im- 
mediately following the year 1789, so that a background may be 
supplied for future investigations of the development of Roman- 
ticism in America. As a model for such a book one needs no other 
than A History of Early American Magazines, which combines 
scientific method, common sense, and clarity in style with an 
amount of honest-to-goodness labor that makes too many 
studies in the American field suffer by comparison. 


CLARENCE GOHDES 
Duke University 





L’EpucaTIon SENTIMENTALE DE GOETHE. By Robert D’Har- 
court. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1931. 258 pp. 20 francs. 


After the appearance of so many more or less official Fest- 
schriften which celebrate the centenary of Goethe’s death, it is 
refreshing to find this well-informed French attempt at an ob- 
jective reappraisal of Goethe’s early life. When Goethe, already 
over sixty years old, began the publication of his autobiography 
Dichtung und Wahrheit, he established a romantic tradition for 
treating his early years which the larger majority of his German 
biographers, little interested in disengaging truth from poetry, 
have willingly followed. The author of the present work, how- 
ever, is primarily concerned with the truth: “Notre but a été, 
au prix hélas! du sacrifice de beaucoup de Poésie, de garder le 
plus de Vérité possible.”’ (p. 1.) When there is a choice, he pre- 
fers to the memory of the mature man, sometimes faulty, some- 
times falsifying, the testimony of the youthful poet: ‘Quand le 
choix nous a été donné, nous avons toujours préféré au témoig- 
nage que Goethe sexagénaire portrait sur sa jeunesse le témoig- 
nage que rendait sa jeunesse elle-méme.” (/bid.) He makes a 
sensible justification of his procedure: ““L’apothéose continue est 
sans doute une des plus mauvaises facons d’écrire l’histoire des 
grands hommes. Parce qu’ils sont grands, ils supportent la 
vérité. Le génie peut se passer d’indulgence.” (p. 2.) The result 
has been a readable and entertaining book which reviews 
L’ Education Sentimentale de Goethe with the good judgment, dis- 
criminating taste, urbane superiority, and psychological under- 
standing of human motives which marked, some years ago, the 
same author’s La Jeunesse de Schiller. (Paris: Librairie Plon, 
1928, and my review of the same GR., v, 1, January 1930, pp. 
83-86.) As in the earlier treatise, so here, this French critic of 
German letters deliberately tries to avoid what he characterizes 
as “‘un des plus saillants travers de certaine critique goethéenne 
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allemande: la déification de |’objet.’? Here as there he would 
admonish his auditors: “Quittons le culte et essayons de rester 
dans |’Histoire.” (p. 36.) 

The two parts of the present work, which take up in turn the 
years at Frankfurt and Leipzig under the titles, Gretchen ou les 
amours du collégien and Kdtchen ou le caprice de l’amant, are in- 
teresting less for the matter than for the manner of their treat- 
ment. The author can contribute little new information to the 
few familiar facts about the mysterious figure of the Frankfurt 
Gretchen. In a single line he is able, nevertheless, to evoke her 
picture: “Elle y passe sur la pointe des pieds, un doigt sur les 
lévres, fugitive et mystérieuse.”’ (p. 76.) The tragedy of Goethe’s 
sister Cornelia is summed up in a similarly compact sentence and 
made eminently human: “Elle connaissait le désespoir quotidien 
des filles sans beauté devant leur mirior ... car c’est la sans 
doute l’explication de son caractére: la disgrace des traits est la 
clé de l’énigme du coeur.” (pp. 73, 74.) With no less sureness of 
phrase the significant facts of Goethe’s early interests are singled 
out: ‘Grandes compositions bibliques, étude de l’hébreu, proues- 
ses de mémoire—tout se rattache 4 cette passion d’acquisition 
intellectuelle qui est peut-étre le trait dominant de cette en- 
fance.” (p. 64.)—“Wolfgang goiitera toujours ces pédagogies 
amoureuses et ce réle de tendre professeur ow se satisfont a la 
fois l’orgueil de la domination et |’attendrissement sensuel.” 
(p. 88.)—‘Il faudrait multiplier les heures. Le temps est trop 
étroit pour tout ce qui s’y presse: une intrigue de coeur a cacher, 
un empereur a couronner, un pédant de pére a satisfaire, et tout 
cela & quinze ans!” (p. 89.) The long novel in seven languages, 
planned and begun by the youthful Goethe, is amusingly de- 
scribed as an unfinished fragment: ‘‘Nous ne savons pas jusqu’a 
quel point ce roman-Berlitz fut poussé.” (p. 65.) 

The figure of Kitchen Schénkopf, familiar from the ivory 
miniature, is recalled to memory by a few phrases: “Cette fille 
d’hételier, avec son corsage brodé, son collier auquel pend une 
croix, le petit nceud coquet qui lui serre le cou, parait assez au- 
dessus de sa condition et fait penser 4 quelque soubrette de 
théatre.”’ (p. 148.) The provincial and plebeian origins of this 
“fille du peuple plus habituée 4 manier les casseroles que la 
plume” are betrayed by her faulty orthography, which writes 
“Blatze” for ‘‘Platze,” “Eintruck” for “Eindruck,” “‘schiicken” 
for “schicken,” “bekombt” for “bekommt,” “sagden” for 
“sagten,” “et enfin, comme bouquet, Comoetigen Zettel pour 
Comédienzettel” (p. 147, footnote 3). The poems addressed to 
her in the book Anette are adroitly characterized: “Ce mélange 
de recettes séniles, de débauche pateline, d’estampes violemment 
sensuelles compose un ensemble assez désillusionnant pour le 
lecteur qui efit souhaité autre chose comme premier témoignage 
du lyrisme goethéen.” (p. 160.) The first year at Leipzig is con- 
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cretely described: ‘‘C’est le temps des lettres enthousiastes, des 
menus gargantuesques, des caricatures sur les cahiers de cours, 
des parodies de professeurs, des plans poétiques vertigineux.” 
(p. 193.) The reasons for the departure from Leipzig, and the 
nature of the sickness that so long crippled the poet, are no 
less succinctly set forth in the text and in the references of the 
footnotes: ‘Pour ne pas donner a ces pages une odeur d’hépital 
nous les renvoyons 4 l’annexe.” (p. 198, 1. 15 and accompanying 
notes, pp. 251-252.) 

Finally, one of the fundamental qualities of Goethe’s attitude 
toward the women in his life is derived from the early Leipzig 
experiences and formulated in little flattering terms: C’est de 
Leipzig que part la grande ligne d’égoisme sentimental qui tra- 
verse toute sa vie. Ligne aux inflexions multiples, 4 la courbe 
variée—jamais brisée—qui nous méne de |’égoisme tragique de 
la liaison avec Frédérique Brion a l’égoisme sensuel et confort- 
able de la longue cohabitation avec Christiane Vulpius, l’ouv- 
riére en fleurs artificielles de la fabrique de Bertuch.” (pp. 229- 
230.) It is very far from the customary Goethe-Verhimmelung, 
and very French, to dispose of Goethe’s later loves in the follow- 
ing unsentimental sentence: “‘Dix-huit années de paisible con- 
cubinage, dix ans de mariage sont la trame solide sur le fond de 
laquelle continuent de se dessiuer de passagéres rencontres ancil- 
laires.”’ (p. 233.) In view of all the facts it is, none the less, 
difficult to refute the final verdict: ‘Il est des hommes qui lévent 
les yeux pour trouver l’amour; d’autres ne rencontrent Eros 
qu’en abaissant leur regard. Ce dernier cas est celui de Goethe.”’ 
(p. 235.) In short, the main merits which most people would 
discover in the manner and method of treatment in this volume, 
as well as what some more sentimentally inclined critics might 
consider its greatest shortcomings, arise from that preference for 
concrete facts which is, according to d’Harcourt, ever present 
in Goethe, as a result of his early studies of medicine, and to 
such a pronounced degree that the more idealistically minded 
Schiller was thereby repelled: ‘Goethe a toujours aimé travailler 
sur la matiére animée; ses doigts ont toujours recherché le con- 
tact de la vie. C’est bien cette sorte de concupiscence tactile que 
marquait, avec une sorte d’instinctive répulsion, |l’idéaliste 
Schiller quand il écrivait: ‘Er betastet mir zu viel’.” (p. 249.) 

ARTHUR BURKHARD 
Harvard University 





Die SOZIOLOGIE DER LITERARISCHEN GESCHMACKSBILDUNG. By 
Levin L. Schiicking. Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1931. 
Zweite erweiterte Auflage. rv and 119 pp. RM 5.60. 


This treatise, now appearing in a second enlarged edition, 
makes an interesting and novel attempt to appraise literary 
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problems from the sociological point of view. Possessed of inti- 
mate acquaintance with English literature, the author, who is a 
professor at the university of Leipzig, examines literary phe- 
nomena in England, in Germany and France as well, in their 
relations to what his first chapter calls Zeitgeschmack und 
Zeitgeist. The second and third chapters, dealing with sociologi- 
cal conditions in the past, treat the change in the social position 
of the poet throughout the ages. A fourth chapter passes in re- 
view different attitudes toward poetry on the part of the reading 
public, while the remaining three chapters develop the concept 
of the “Geschmackstrigertypus,”’ the author’s most concrete 
contribution to the entire discussion. When critical judgments 
vary with time, the author would discover the reason for the 
variation not so much in the fact that taste changes as that 
different social groups become the arbiters of artistic taste. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine it is a mistake to assume that literature 
is ever produced altogether independently of social forces. How- 
ever individualistic the age, however original the genius of the 
creative artist, the literary work appearing before the public will 
inevitably bear traces of influential factors coming from with- 
out. In some measure, social conditions of the time always help 
determine the form and content and dictate the terms of recep- 
tion by contemporary readers of every work of literature. The 
author holds that this point of view is especially helpful in ex- 
plaining the origins of a new literary movement, or the begin- 
nings of a different poetic style. 

Despite warm greetings from former German reviewers, who 
heralded the appearance of this new critical volume as “‘der 
erste Vorstoss in methodisches Neuland,”’ it will probably be a 
long time before a translation into English is added to the trans- 
lation into Russian which appeared in 1928. On the whole, the 
English speaking peoples are less interested in general theories, 
which appeal to the German and Russian type of mind, than in 
clear, concrete, established facts. Although there is no lack of 
examples, cited from different European literatures, in support 
of the various theses presented, the method is so eclectic that 
one is almost everywhere tempted to disagree and to argue, on 
the basis of other examples, on the opposite side of every ques- 
tion. The following quotation, for example, hardly tells the 
whole truth of Goethe’s relation to the public: ‘Was wir ich 
ohne dich, Freund Publikum, All mein Empfinden Selbstge- 
sprich, All meine Freuden stumm” (p. 57). It is natural in pre- 
senting novel theories for which there is little precedent that one 
should see as if through a glass darkly and that the resulting 
picture should appear a trifle blurred. This impression is un- 
fortunately here magnified, in many instances, by an unre- 
strained tendency to open discussions which are not always con- 
tinued long enough to lead to a satisfactory conclusion. 
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These are, however, only superficial flaws; a more serious 
fault is that one rarely finds in the argument solid facts resem- 
bling gold nuggets, but more frequently drops of quicksilver, 
pleasant to see, but too elusive to the touch to become a per- 
manent possession. 

ARTHUR BURKHARD 


Harvard University 





SOPHIE VON LA ROCHE IM VERKEHR MIT DEM GEISTIGEN MUtn- 
STERLAND. Von Dr. Heinz Jansen. Miinster: Regensbergsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1931. 


The monograph of Dr. Heinz Jansen, Sophie von La Roche im 
Verkehr mit dem geistigen Miinsterland, concerns one of the most 
interesting minor figures of a great period. The author is Bibli- 
otheksrat of the University Library at Miinster, and much of the 
hitherto unpublished material which he uses is taken from the 
archives of the library, chiefly the Sprickmann Nachlass ac- 
quired in 1928. As the title suggests, the delimitation of the sub- 
ject is determined on purely local grounds, which are, of course, 
largely casual, and the direction in which the novelist’s ‘“‘Lebens- 
und Schaffensbild” is supplemented has only the unity of topo- 
graphical accident. Yet, generally speaking, Sophie’s friends in 
Miinsterland—to which the author, pardonably, adds Osna- 
briick for good measure—were something more than local celeb- 
rities, and the work is thus more than a contribution to merely 
local history. 

The “Westphalians” whose relationships with Sophie von La 
Roche are disclosed in Jansen’s work are Anton Sprickmann, the 
Minister Franz von Fiirstenberg, Fiirstin Amalie von Gallitzin, 
Johann Christoph Schliiter, Justus Méser, and his daughter, 
Jenny von Voigts. The material presented in connection with 
Sprickmann is the most interesting from the point of view of 
literary history. Jansen publishes for the first time seven let- 
ters from Sophie to Sprickmann. In the chapter on Schliiter 
he makes accessible a very interesting account of Sophie in the 
year 1790 taken from the Westfalischer Anzeiger (1809), which 
has apparently been overlooked by students of Sophie’s life. The 
relationship to Méser was slight, though closer with his daughter. 

Jansen has discovered in the Sprickmann Nachlass a manu- 
script fragment of Sophie’s novel Rosaliens Briefe, which she had 
sent to Sprickmann while she was engaged in revising the story, 
originally published in Jacobi’s Jris, for publication in book 
form. The manuscript, a single letter, differs from these pub- 
lished versions; it gives some slight clues to Sophie’s methods of 
work, and will have significance in a critical study of the text. 

Jansen’s work is done with scholarly thoroughness, and he 
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has brought material to light which, though often insignificant 
in itself, will be of real value to any one who makes an intensive 
study of Sophie and the world in which she lived. The text is 
accompanied by very extensive notes, indeed one might perhaps 
consider it over-annotated, since some of the material is either 
familiar or easily accessible. Note 105 (p. 52) would seem to be 
an error: “keine Dacier, d.h. keine Gelehrte wie der beriihmte 
franzésische Altphilologe André Dacier’’; since the implied com- 
parison is with Sophie, the reference is probably to Anne Le- 
févre, the wife of Dacier, herself a classical scholar of wide repu- 
tation. The book is well produced, and has interesting portraits, 
we two hitherto unpublished silhouettes of Sophie her- 
self. 
Harvey W. HEWETTI-THAYER 
Princeton University 





EXPRESSION IN AMERICA. By Ludwig Lewisohn. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1932. 


The author of Expression in America, Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn, 
is a well-known journalist, critic, and author. Besides his work 
as associate editor of The Nation, a position he has held for the 
last twelve years, he acted as editor and chief translator of the 
dramatic works of Gerhart Hauptman, which appeared in seven 
volumes between 1912 and 1917. He is best known, however, as 
the author of Upstream, An American Chronicle published in 
1922. This together with other volumes of similar kind which 
have followed since, have given him a distinguished position as 
one of the authentic voices of contemporary American Jewry. 

Expression in America is a highly original contribution to 
American literary criticism. It is not a literary history at all in 
the ordinarily accepted sense of the term, but an attempt to 
picture the American spirit as delineated through its own ar- 
ticulate expression. 

Mr. Lewisohn’s approach to the subject is unvaryingly mod- 
ern and psychological. Because the psychology is that of Freud, 
he sees in the work of each of the notable American men of 
letters the result of some kind of frustration, of some thwarted 
or suppressed desire, or, as in the case of Walt Whitman whom 
he regards as the greatest of them all, of sex-perversion. Thus 
Poe’s Tales are accounted for as the compensatory fantasies of a 
man lacking virility, and Emerson’s lofty idealism is explained 
as due to his being under-sexed and under-vitalized. Haw- 
thorne’s habitually reserved and shadowed style Mr. Lewisohn 
attributes to his “instinctive desire to keep from the world... 
the feeling of guilt which was the core of his psychical life.”” Con- 
sequently, because his stories were written ‘‘to ease his troubled 
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soul,” he became a romancer of the twilight instead of a novelist 
of the human heart. Similarly, the involved style of Henry James 
is accounted for as ‘“‘a part of the huge defense-mechanism by 
which the artist in him sought to disguise and compensate the 
lacks of the man.” Indeed the recipe for successful literary work 
according to the Freudian formula, which Mr. Lewisohn appar- 
ently accepts, would appear to be: first, suffer from a neurosis. 
In other words the writer must desire to be not himself in a world 
that does not exist. 

Mr. Lewisohn has little respect for literary tradition. This 
independence appears even in his preliminary classification of 
poets into three groups representing three types of the poetic 
mind. First we have the bard, who is merely the articulate voice 
of the tribal group; second the artificer or verse-smith, the poetic 
technician; and third the true poet who expresses an experi- 
ence differentiated from that of the social or tribal group. On the 
basis of such a classification, Homer, Vergil, Milton, and Dante 
shrink to the dimensions of mere tribal bards surpassed by most 
modern best-sellers. Indeed Mr. Lewisohn frankly admits that 
in his estimation ‘Many an intense small novelist of today has 
more to communicate concerning man and nature and human 
life . . . than even the great Dante.” Again he affirms his belief 
that if one examines two poetic anthologies—one of the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean age, and one made up of verse of the last 
three years, he will find that in mere beauty of expression the 
earlier has the advantage; but that in subtlety, interest, and 
significance of subject-matter, the advantage is all with the 
latter. 

The author’s disregard for literary tradition, and his un- 
qualified adoption of the modern psychological method of ap- 
proach, with its overemphasis upon the subjective element in 
poetic expression, causes a certain distortion of literary judg- 
ment which results now and then in amazing and often inde- 
fensible critical estimates. Only a man who believes, as he says 
on page 478, that the “‘self-revelatory and self-justificatory urge 
is at the core of all powerful and important literature” could 
affirm that Longfellow, because he was “not concerned in trans- 
muting impassioned experience into intelligible personal form,” 
did not partake of the poetical character at all, and gives pleas- 
ure, therefore, only to a sub-literary public. Only a man who can 
speak with such reverence as does Mr. Lewisohn of the “vener- 
ated name of Sigmund Frehd” could characterize Holmes as 
merely “ingenious and adroit,”” whose poetry has light but no 


fire. ‘There is a high polish,” he adds, “but it is on tin.” 
Probably it is Mr. Lewisohn’s interest in the Freudian psy- 
chology, together with his dislike of Puritanism on account of its 
sex-inhibitions, that is responsible also for his, as it seems, ex- 
aggerated sense of the importance of certain modern authors. 
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His discussion of the work of Mr. Dreiser and Mr. Hemingway 
is, for example, much more sympathetic than that of Hawthorne 
and of Howells. Nevertheless, it is to be suspected that most 
intelligent readers will still continue to prefer The Scarlet Letter 
to An American Tragedy, and The Rise of Silas Lapham to A 
Farewell to Arms. 

It is to be regretted that so brilliant a critic should have been 
misled by a psychology, if not false, at least questionable, into 
an attitude of mind toward American literature which too often 
robs his critical judgments of validity. 


. EDWARD CHAUNCEY BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 





On BernG CREATIVE AND OTHER Essays. By Irving Babbitt. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. 
pp. xliv-+ 266. $2.50. 


Professor Babbitt’s latest book resembles in many respects 
his first. Like Literature and the American College, it is a collec- 
tion of essays, most of which have already appeared in periodi- 
cals; and there is even a resemblance between individual 
studies, for example between the early, “On Being Original,” and 
the initial and title essay of the new volume. More important, 
however, than likeness of subject matter is the practical 
identity of viewpoint. Mr. Babbitt has sometimes confessed to 
an imperfect sympathy for those who “change their base line 
after thirty,” and certainly he need fear no accusation of having 
done anything of the sort. From the first page to the last, On 
Being Creative reveals him as still strongly entrenched in the 
high position from which he began, more than a quarter of a 
century ago, to harass “‘the hustling Baconian, [who] would sub- 
stitute quantitative and dynamic for human standards, and the 
Rousseauist, [who] would exalt social pity into the place of re- 
ligious restraint as the very keystone of the arch of human na- 
ture.”? Mr. Babbitt is a General Grant of criticism, who intends 
to fight it out on the same line if it takes the summers of a life- 
time. 

Whether he attacks what he considers the salient weaknesses 
of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Schiller, the dangerous penchant 
of Mr. Mencken for Romantic indulgence of his “‘disgustos,” or 
the cultural poverty of Mr. Theodore Dreiser and Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis, Professor Babbitt looks beyond the troops in the field to 
those whom he counts their true though frequently unrecognized 
commanders, Rousseau, “the great father of radicalism,” and 
Bacon, “the prophet of the kingdom of man.” Even when he 
seems to turn aside for a survey of the East, as in “Romanticism 
and the Orient,” it is as an indigenous Chinese form of the Rous- 
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seauistic heresy that he attacks Taoism, and as Hindus who have 
traded their birthright for a mess of Jean-Jacques’ pottage that 
he rebukes Gandhi and Tagore. 

With such a preoccupation and such a method, it is in- 
evitable that Mr. Babbitt should frequently repeat what he has 
said in other works. Any one who has read them or has listened 
to Mr. Babbitt’s lectures at Harvard will encounter not only 
familiar ideas but familiar quotations and familiar figures, as for 
example, the dictum of Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘Nothing resembles a 
hollow so much as a swelling.” On pages three and four of On 
Being Creative one finds the same discussion of Diderot and 
Edward Young that occurs on pages thirty-seven and thirty- 
eight of Rousseau and Romanticism, slightly condensed perhaps, 
and with a change in the order of presentation, but easily recog- 
nized by even a rapid reader. Many instances of such repetition 
could be assembled. Mr. Babbitt is not to be reproached with 
inattention, for he has frankly confessed these repetitions in his 
introduction and justified them on the ground that he cannot 
expect all readers to be familiar with his earlier works. It is to 
be remembered, too, that Mr. Babbitt has always accepted the 
fact that in the America of today he faces heavy odds and has 
asserted his right to repetition and emphatic statement as the 
only means of securing anything like an adequate hearing. 

The essay of the collection which is apt to provoke most 
comment is that entitled “The Primitivism of Wordsworth.” In 
his prefatory note to the volume as a whole, Professor Babbitt 
mentions that this paper “‘contains the substance of three lec- 
tures given at the University of Toronto” but forgets to say that 
it appeared under its present title, though with occasional varia- 
tion of the paragraph arrangement and other slight differences, 
in The Bookman for September, 1931. It will be recalled that the 
essay was answered by Prof. Ernest Bernbaum in a paper read 
at the 1931 meeting of the Modern Language Association, which 
has not yet been published. Professor Babbitt confines himself 
rigidly to one side of Wordsworth’s philosophy, a side which he 
does not like: he attacks the poet’s praise of “a wise passivity” 
and his condemnation of “the false secondary power by which 
we multiply distinctions,” for Mr. Babbitt thinks highly of that 

power and would oppose to “a wise passivity” ‘a spiritual 
strenuousness,” which strenuousness he associates, probably to 
the surprise of some of his readers, with “‘the most eminent per- 
sonality of the Far East, Gotama Buddha.” 

In the main the essay on Wordsworth seems written with a 
good deal of a critical virtue dear to Mr. Babbitt’s heart— 


astringency. In reading it, one might forget that Mr. Babbitt 
had written: 


No verses... are more inevitable than those of Wordsworth at his best. 
“Nature,” as Matthew Arnold says, “seems to take the pen out of his hand 
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and to write for him with her bare, sheer, penetrating power.” (New Laokoon, 
p. 81.) 


Yet the fact is that the reference to Arnold’s opinion is repeated 
in the essay (pp. 57-58) but accompanied by observations of a 
sort to attenuate, if not actually to destroy, its effect upon the 
reader. Again, in an earlier discussion of the very aspect of 
Wordsworth which is his present theme, Mr. Babbitt remarked: 


I call attention, for example, to the Rousseauistic and primitivistic elements in 
Wordsworth but do not assert that this is the whole truth about Wordsworth. 
One’s views as to the philosophical value of Rousseauism must, however, weigh 
heavily in a total judgment of Wordsworth. Criticism is such a difficult art be- 
cause one must not only have principles but must apply them flexibly and 
intuitively. (Rousseau and Romanticism, p. xvii.) 


It is very probable that many persons will feel that his “views as 
to the philosophical value of Rousseauism” have made him 
somewhat neglect his own cautionary counsel. 

It should be noted, however, that the astringency is dealt to 
Neo-Classicists and Romantics with an even hand. Dr. Johnson, 
who, as “the last of the great Tories of the Occident”’ and a man 
in whom Mr. Babbitt once detected some similarity to Con- 
fucius, might seem to have claims to indulgence, is scarcely 
presented as an entirely successful Humanist. 

“Schiller as Aesthetic Theorist,”’ like the essay on Words- 
worth, deals with a single aspect of a great man, his influence on 
the Schlegels and his contribution, both direct and indirect, to 
the development of certain extreme Romantic views in the 
philosophy, scholarship, and literature of Sturm und Drang. In 
his impatience with the humanitarian who “‘would ‘clasp the 
millions to his bosom’ and bestow ‘a kiss on the whole world,’”’ 
Mr. Babbitt omits all mention of the great tragedies, which, 
whatever their Romantic excesses in some directions, emphasize 
as clearly and eloquently as anything in the literature of the last 
two centuries “the nemesis that overtakes every form of inso- 
lent success.”’ But, here, again, it must be admitted, the defense 
is prepared in advance. Mr. Babbitt has always denied making 
any attempt to present “‘rounded estimates of individuals.” 

Professor Babbitt has often been accused of rashness, but 
what strikes one in a thoughtful reading of his works is the very 
extremity of his caution. He might be called to book for an ex- 
cess of emphasis on balance, as he is fond of remembering that 
the Chevalier de Méré was for an enthusiastic opposition to en- 
thusiasm. Though he might easily draw powerful auxiliaries 
from the camps of reaction, he has steadily refused to be classed 
as a reactionary. He made this clear in his first book, and in the 
preface to The New Laokoon he went quite out of his way to de- 
plore the association of M. Pierre Lasserre with monarchists and 
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clericals. Though he praises the influence of traditional religion, 
he is as firm as that other arch-enemy of Romanticism, M. 
Charles Maurras, in asserting his entire independence of the 
ancient faith. Against the ‘‘“Modernists” he sets up, not the en- 
signs of the past, but the banner of “the modern spirit.”’ He is 
even a partisan of democracy, though not of democracy as we 
know it in America but of something more like “the intensely 
aristocratic democracy of ancient Athens.” If he seems hard on 
creative artists, it is because he believes with James Russell 
Lowell that a sound criticism must precede any real flowering of 
creative genius in America. 

If Mr. Babbitt does not head so great a movement as that to 
which he calls attention in contemporary France, the movement 
with which he connects Maritain, Maurras, Lasserre, Seilliére, 
and Benda (one might add to the list Jacques Bainville, Henri 
Massis, Louis Dimier, and Lucien Dubech), it is because of his 
philosophic independence and his caution. He is determined not 
to be a traditionalist, whatever his sympathies for certain great 
traditions. This course has begun to provoke a species of friendly 
objection, of which we have a rough ébauche in Dr. Francis E. 
McMahon’s thesis, The Humanism of Irving Babbitt (Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1931). But suspicion of traditionalism does not ac- 
count for everything. Mr. Babbitt’s intellectual caution bids 
him beware of the réle of the reformer, which is all too easy for 
the average American; it holds him back from any descent into 
the mélée. He steadily declines to adopt the methods of M. 
Maurras, whose practical genius is to be admired in the skill 
with which, by the cry, “‘Reaction d’abord!’’ he has rallied the 
romantic spirit of youth to the defense of classical literature. 

In laying aside On Being Creative, one recalls the vivid pas- 
sage in which the late Stuart P. Sherman paid tribute to Pro- 
fessor Babbitt’s force as a teacher: ‘‘He was at you day after day 
like a battering ram.” [From his lectures] “‘you carried away. . . 
a sense of the need for immense reading. He had given you 
theses about literature, about life, which you would spend a life- 
time in verifying.”” Even to those who have never been graduate 
students at Harvard, the book will convey some suggestion of 
the terrific impact of Professor Babbitt upon the young man 
athirst for a philosophy. It should not be neglected by either 
Mr. Babbitt’s disciples, his opponents, or members of that 
greater company who would fain adjourn forever the fateful 
choice between the New Humanism and the Romantic spirit. 


Marcus SELDEN GOLDMAN 
University of Illinois 
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Das THEATER IM LICHTE DER SoOzZIOLOGIE. Von Julius Bab. 
Leipzig: Hirschfeld, 1931. xviii+-227 pp. (Zettfragen aus dem 
Gebiete der Soziologie. Vierte Reihe: Beitraige zur Soziologie 
der Kiinste. Heft 1.) 


Julius Bab views the theater as a serious art which wields a 
profoundly stirring and transforming influence over mankind, 
an art which must be counted among the vital forces of con- 
structive cultural value in every society. The origins of the 
theater are defined as social. Early ritualistic dances, which lead 
to a state of animation and ecstacy and give rise to a phantasti- 
cal belief in supernatural powers, are the sources of drama. The 
meaning of the ritualistic dance is significantly explained as ex- 
pressive of an attempt to master the dread fear of life. For the 
untutored savage is terrified by the phenomena of heaven and 
earth, by the mystery of his own body, by the beginning and end 
of life, by everything incomprehensible that surrounds him in 
the form of spirits and demons. In this state of fear he seeks 
refuge in a quickening of the emotions, which causes him to 
forget his terrors, and in magic that banishes the demons or 
brings them into his power. The dance is the best means of the 
primitive group to express its excitement, to heighten and to 
overcome it. 

According to Bab, the theatrical element develops when the 
intention of conjuring, when the will to effect a transformation 
is added to rhythmic play; in the magic dance the mimic power 
of mankind first becomes manifest, and then a state of ecstacy 
gives rise to transformation. And when the magic dance begins 
to delineate the figures and the history of gods and heroes it is 
very definitely on the way to become drama. For in time the 
dancers with masks and costumes come to represent something 
that requires explanation. Now the dancers have become actors 
who need to present themselves. And then the dance becomes 
more and more of secondary importance; it recedes into the 
background and finally disappears altogether. Since mimicry 
and song are naturally connected with the dance and music, the 
introduction of the spoken word, originally in lyric, rhythmic 
form, is a matter of course. With the subsequent development 
of the mythical element in the dance, speech becomes more and 
more important, and finally dominates the entire performance, 

The art of the theater, declares Bab, was not created for the 
people, but by and out of the people. No art, he maintains, is 
truly understood, if it is not regarded as a social function, as an 
attempt to influence, change and determine the feeling of the 
group. One social force of the theater lies in its capacity to forge 
men into a mass; therein the theater represents social de- 
mocracy. 

In connection with dramas which at first fail to please, but 
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later are hailed as great masterpieces, Bab raises the question 
whether the dramatist does not, after all, exert a profound in- 
fluence upon future social developments by writing drama that 
shapes subsequent thinking and feeling. 

The psychology of the actor, his emotional instability, the 
inconsistency of his conduct, and his lack of practical logic are 
portrayed and analyzed with subtlety. Bab asserts that, through 
conscious and even more through unconscious imitation on the 
part of the public, the actor and, above all, the actress tend to 
produce a new type. Hence, at certain periods, women in gen- 
eral resemble outstanding actresses such as Duse, Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Greta Garbo. It might be of interest to consider the 
converse of this statement, namely that the style and manners 
of the moment find their most attractive exponents in certain 
actresses. 

Though brief, the history of the German theater is excellent. 
It is characterized as an uninterrupted succession of tragedies, 
as a lamentable struggle to create a national theater without a 
firmly welded nation equal to appreciating it. The author is of 
the opinion that the Volksbiihne may become an effective factor 
in moulding a mass that has a common outlook on life—a pre- 
requisite to a truly national theater. 

The conflict between the church and the theater is likened to 
a quarrel between near relatives. For that religion which has be- 
come embodied in the church bears a natural enmity to older 
religion which gave rise to the theater. The history of the drama 
for three hundred years represents an intellectual development 
outside of the church and, in part, counter to the church. Bab 
maintains that the clergy’s frequent charges of immorality in 
the theater often arise out of failure to envisage the drama as a 
whole. How, he asks in the words of Hebbel, is the victory of the 
good to be presented without bringing the devil on the stage? 

The wealth of material presented in this treatise extends far 
beyond the scope suggested by the title. In fact, at times, as in 
the fifth chapter, the sociological aspects of the theater recede 
into the background. But even then the author deals with as- 
pects of the theater and of drama that are significant and on 
which he speaks with authority. Bab’s volume represents pioneer 
work, and is an instructive introduction to a field that merits 
further cultivation. Its method and style are not popular. 


Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 
Ohio Wesleyan University 





ZuR GEISTESGESCHICHTE DES WELTKRIEGES. DIE DICHTE- 
RISCHEN WANDLUNGEN DES DEUTSCHEN KRIEGSBILDES. 1910— 
1930. Von Herbert Cysarz. Halle-Saale: Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1931. 
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The subtitle signifies the real content of the book, the first 
title merely indicates under what aspect the subject matter is to 
be discussed. Very wisely it isso phrased that we must look upon 
the whole treatise as a contribution to the Geistesgeschichte of 
the war. To blaze a trail through the chaotic mass of literary 
productions during the first and second decade of this century, 
is in itself a Herculean task; to set a limitation to this task in 
the manner in which the first title indicates means to make its 
performance well-nigh impossible. What is ‘‘Geistesgeschichte”’? 
The term itself has long been in use, but of late it has obtained 
the new significance of a terminus technicus. There seems to be 
general agreement as to what its central substance is supposed 
to be. However, where are the boundaries of the field it is in- 
tended to cover? Can the ‘‘Geistesgeschichte”’ of the immediate 
past be written by those who have lived through it, especially 
of a past whose events and consequences are still unsettled in 
the minds of the whole world? The author shows quite obviously 
that such questions occupied his own mind while writing down 
his opinions and estimates of writers and publications. Again 
and again he lets us feel that he realizes that his terminology 
may not be generally accepted and needs elucidation or defini- 
tion. In fact, if I understand the purpose of his last chapter cor- 
rectly, it shows by its title ‘‘Wissenschaft’’ and its contents that 
the author wanted to make sure that his terminus a quo was 
properly interpreted. 

Under five captions: Jahrhundert, Aufbruch, Weltgericht, 
Wiederkehr, and Wissenschaft, the author leads us in as many 
chapters through a discussion of what he considers the spiritual 
net result and abstractions of the literary productions from 1910 
to 1930 so far as they have the war and its aftermath as a back- 
ground. The first chapter offers a masterfully condensed “Gei- 
stesgeschichte” of the nineteenth century. It is as must be ex- 
pected an ex parte statement. We accept with a grain of salt 
summary judgments such as: “Kant ist zugleich der friedfertig- 
gelassenste von Gebliit und der soldatischeste seiner Lehre 
nach.”’ We stagger and stumble over the obiter dictum that 
‘‘Wagner ist durch seine Verquickung von kultischem Drama 
mit kultischem Dogma zum Demagogen geworden, und dadurch 
in den Augen vieler Lebenden ein Ausbund des kapitalistischen 
Luxus, ein Sinnbild neurasthenischer Entartung, ein Wirt aller 
reizsamen Lockerungen und Ausschweifungen.” We stop for 
meditation, when, in his conclusions, the author speaks of 
militarism, “der eben eine Kulturidee, einen Prototyp schaffen 
miéchte,” or as an antipsychological system within the most psy- 
chological period the world has ever seen, a system which in the 
last analysis was responsible for the opening of the “Pandora- 
biichse der Perversititen.’’ Here we ask in bewilderment: does 
the author take the moment of his writing as the normal one and 
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therefore as the basis for evaluating facts of the past? In sub- 
limating his thoughts and impressions he does not ordinarily 
adduce all the necessary facts or premises on which he bases his 
conclusions, and this is doubtless the case with regard to the 
statements just mentioned. 

It is this same overcondensed form of presentation that 
makes a fair review exceedingly difficult, especially as the 
author often speaks with an amazing finality which gives his 
statements the earmark of definitive estimates. Generally speak- 
ing, he discusses in the chapter “‘Aufbruch” the literature of 
the four years before the war and of the first two years of 
actual combat. Perhaps the following sentence expresses best 
the general trend of the opening paragraphs: “Als geistige 
Mobilisierung zunichst ein doppelter Aufbruch: Das fiebernd- 
jubelnde Zusammengliihen eines Volkes unter dem Ruf des 
Schicksals; und der schon iiber Volk und Vaterland hinaustra- 
gende Schauer vor der Offenbarung des feurigen Kerns der 
Geschichte.” This attitude is supported by the old group of 
poets and writers. The turning point is the year 1916; the change 
in the war situation is identical with the change in the tenor of 
the literature. The antithesis is no longer expressed by the for- 
mula: “Krieg oder Frieden,” but rather by one of the following: 
“Sieg oder Niederlage, Mord oder Selbstmord, Menschheits- 
oder Staatsgesinnung”’; or in literary terms: “Ausdrucksdich- 
tung oder Sachendichtung,”’ two circles overlapping each other. 
In the minds of large numbers of combatants the distinction, 
friend or enemy, loses its significance because the war with its 
human sacrifices becomes void of any meaning. For all these 
statements the author draws constantly on his literary sources, 
but he takes it for granted that the reader is as familiar with 
them as he is himself. 

The third chapter indicates by its title “‘Weltgericht”’ more 
directly the nature of its contents: the poetry of the defeat and 
the revolution, for which the only logical literary form is that of 
expressionism. It is not a new form; it showed its first signs in 
1910. Its new sentiment was expressed by Stefan George in 1914: 
“Zehntausend muss der heilige Wahnsinn schlagen Zehntausend 
muss die heilige Seuche raffen Zehntausende der heilige Krieg.” 
The author is not much concerned with its peculiar form or 
style, but much rather with the subject matter it treats. ‘““Der 
Expressionismus ist nicht erst ein Sohn des Krieges—und doch 
bleibt er, dank seiner Ubereinstimmung ohne gleichen von 
Geistes- und Weltgeschichte, seit je ein Schatten des Kriegs: 
von 1910 bis 14 ein Prophet des Kriegs, von 1914 bis 18 die Wage 
des Kriegs und dessen Kulturliche Krisis, von 1918 bis 23 das 
Nachbeben des Kriegs. Seinem Ursprung nach erweist sich das 
expressionistische Kriegsbild als einzig mégliche Anpassung an 
die Tollwut des Trommelfeuers.—Es behauptet den dussersten 
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Sinn des Menschen im dussersten Unsinn der Sachen.—Der 
Expressionismus bedeutet fiiglich den kiihnsten Versuch, die 
letzte Loslésung horrender Sachgewalt von allem Seeleneinfluss 
zu verhiiten.” The rest of the chapter is given over to a discus- 
sion of “‘defaitism” as a separate form of literary utterance to be 
distinguished from expressionism, because of its different atti- 
tude towards “Krieg und Niederlage. Dem Defaitismus er- 
scheint der Krieg sinnloser als ein Verbrechen.”’ As representa- 
tives of this group he mentions Werfel, Wolfenstein, Becher, the 
pacifist Alfred H. Fried and the Hungarian disciple of Barbusse, 
Andreas Latzko. With but slight motivation he adds a lengthy 
discussion of the peculiar war conditions of Austria-Hungary 
and its literature, an excursion which seems pardonable for one 
who, like the author, was so severely wounded and crippled 
in the service of the ““Doppelmonarchie.”’ 

The title of the fourth chapter ‘‘Wiederkehr’”’ is meant sym- 
bolically. The author refers to the revival of the Kriegsbild in the 
books of Arnold Zweig, Remarque, Renn, Gerlach, and others. 
While in this mountain of literature highly unequal values are 
heaped together—the leaders have found many mediocre fol- 
lowers—their product as a whole furnishes a favorable and 
hopeful outlook into the future. This encourages the author to 
raise the question: “‘Steht eine Kunst bevor, die noch einmal, 
voll ungeheuren Ernst (also nicht allein von der Form her) das 
Ganze der menschlichen Dinge zu ordnen und zu beseelen 
vermag?” For the time being he admits: “Seit Langem nicht 
waren Morgen- und Abendrot schwerer zu unterscheiden.”’ Yet 
at the end of the chapter and of the perspective over this new 
realism he states boldly that this poetic reappearance of the war 
is guarantee and hope for a loftier art. 

With these few lines I have endeavored to give an idea of the 
contents of the book or at least to mention its high points. Aside 
from the division of the five chapters as mentioned before the 
author furnishes no help for a clear grasp of the succession of his 
thoughts. To reconstruct his outline from his discussion is a 
laborious and ungrateful task. It may be that the chaotic con- 
fusion of the material on which his discussion is based does not 
permit a clear arrangement of such a treatise; however, at least 
an index of authors and book titles would improve the useful- 
ness of the book to a very large extent. Though it can not be 
classified together with the histories of modern literature of 
Mahrholz, Naumann, Soergel, and others, it is a valuable sup- 
plement to their more historical presentation of the literature of 
the same period. 

Before closing this review intellectual honesty requires a 
word about the author’s use of language and style of writing, 
both full of mannerisms. The literary presentation of scientific 
discussions is not a high point in German literature; some of the 
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scholars of today seem to have arrived at a happy solution of 
this problem. The reader of Cysarz’ book will have to determine 
for himself whether the author can be counted among them. I 
wish to mention just a few items that appear to me as striking 
oddities. In various places he states that the beginning of ex- 
pressionism dates back to 1910. This is a simple fact. But does 
it become any clearer when he paraphrases it in this manner: 
“Schon 1910 schlaigt der Expressionismus die ersten Quartiere 
auf, den radikalen ‘Sturm’ und die links radikale ‘Aktion’ (p. 
88).”” For craftiness in involved constructions the following can 
hardly be surpassed: “‘Die Sicherheit in den grossen und kleinen 
Dingen, aller Bildung und Haltung so fremd wie aller Plattheit 
und Rohheit, liess in dem strengen Sachenbild eine wohlgeratene, 
noch in tiglichstem Dienst tiefe Menschlichkeit wahrende 
Seele vermuten (p. 137).” As an illustration that “less’’ is often 
more effective than “too much,” the following quotation will 
serve: “So rast der Krieg rabiat gemachter Zivilisten, auf halbe 
Ordnung gedrillter Subjektivisten, mobilisierter Aestheten und 
militarisierter Neurastheniker (p. 122).”’ Superlatives are a very 
favorite form with our author: “‘seine (des Idealismus) erstaun- 
liche Vefiihrerschaft bei vielen Geistigsten (p. 19); eine Be- 
hauptung die den defaitistischesten (Bildern) zugrund liegt (p. 
30); ein Widerspiel zeitnichster und zeitfernster Dinge (p. 85); 
wie etwa wiitendster Hunger in Halluzinationen reichster Schiis- 
seln schwelgt (p. 86).”’ For his choice of many hyphenated modi- 
fiers three specimens may suffice: “dem handelnd-leidenden 
wollen-Miissen des offensiven Defensivkriegs (p. 88); mecha- 
nisch-satanische Todeswelt (p. 81); der munter-gesprichige mit 
Lesebuch-Mythologie reich verzierte Bericht (p. 69).” In order 
not to extend this enumeration too far, I point out just one more 
peculiarity, a sort of inversion of thought by means of repetition 
or transposition of words or syllables, e.g., “die Auflésung der 
Dichtung in wirkende Strahlenbiindel und riickgestrahltes 
Gewirk” (p. 177), or “(sie) trotzten Bewegtem durch Bewe- 
gung”’ (p. 94), or “Dienst an der biirgerlichen, kleinbiirgerlichen 
Welt” (p. 20), or lastly ..Uber- und Unterordnung sind in 
gleicher Weise Ordnung”’ (p. 33), and “‘das planste Gegeniiber 
von leidenschaftlicher Sinngebung und leidenschaftsloser Sinn- 
leugnung”’ (p. 36). 

We know that a certain exclusive group of literary critics and 
historians are trying to find a new style with new possibilities of 
expression and new relations between words and thoughts. We 
appreciate what men like Gundolf and Walzel have accom- 
plished along this line. But in all these attempts there should be 
no place for bizarre oddities. All these endeavors should have 
only one goal in sight, to make language ever more harmonious 
and to lead the human mind “‘zu grésserer Klarheit.” 

ADOLF BussE 
Hunter College 
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ELEMENTE DER REDE. Diz GESCHICHTE IHRER THEORIE IN 


DEUTSCHLAND VON 1750 Bis 1850. Von Georg Winkler. 
Halle: Neimeyer, 1931. RM 8. (broschiert). 


Winklers Buch, das in den von Franz Saran herausgegebenen 
Bausteinen zur Geschichte der deutschen Literatur erscheint, kenn- 
zeichnet sich auch innerlich als dem Geiste der Schule Saran- 
Geissler verwandt. Es ist eine sehr sorgfaltige, breit angelegte 
und wohlorganisierte Untersuchung der Struckturprobleme der 
Rede und der verschiedenen Theorien ihrer Hauptvertreter in 
Deutschland von der Mitte des 18. bis zur Mitte des 19. Jh., 
wobei ein Hauptnachdruck auf die durch die moderne Sprech- 
kunde tiefer erkannten Voraussetzungen der Schallform der 
Rede gelegt wird. Der erste Abschnitt behandelt das Ausdrucks- 
problem an sich und beschiftigt sich mit Mendelssohns Wechsel- 
wirkungslehre und mit einer Phinomenologie des Ausdrucks. 
Der zweite geht auf die Ausdruckstheorien der Rhethoriker des 
18. Jh. ein und behandelt allgemeine Deutlichkeit der Aus- 
sprache, Sprachakzent und Sprachrhythmus, Probleme der Ton- 
bewegung. Der dritte Abschnitt ist den musikalischen Theorien 
der Rede von 1790 bis 1820 gewidmet; er gliedert sich in drei 
Hauptteile: Akzent und Versrhythmus, Tonbewegung, Klang 
und Sprechweisen. Dieser Abschnitt geht in besonders fein- 
fiihliger Weise auf die im Thema liegenden kiinstlerischformalen 
Probleme ein. In einem vierten Abschnitt werden die gram- 
matischen Theorien der Rede von 1800 bis 1840 beleuchtet, 
wihrend im fiinften die Eigengesetzlichkeit der Rede aufgezeigt 
und in ihrer neuen Entwicklung von 1820 bis 1850 und dariiber 
hinausweisend dargestellt wird. 

Ein ausgedehnter, historisch geordneter Literaturnachweis 
und ein zweckmissiges Namensverzeichnis machen den Be- 
schluss dieses empfehlenswerten Buches. 

ERIcH FUNKE 
State University of Iowa 








BRIEF MENTION 


Broch, Olaf og Selmer, Ernst W., Hdndbok i elementer 
Fonetikk. Annen gjennemsette utgave. Oslo, 1930. Pp. 132. This is 
an exceedingly good and clear presentation of the fundamental 
facts of Phonetics. Departures from the first edition, 1921, are 
mainly such as embody views of or references to publications that 
have appeared since. The Handbok aims to offer “sikre resul- 
tater av forskningen”’; and is planned for use in connection with 
lectures in the subject. I am sure the book will continue to 
find favor with users of it also outside Norway. 

G.T.F. 


Iversen, Ragnvald, Bokmdl og talemdl i Norge 1560-1630. II. 
Utsyn over formverket. Pp. 88. The first part of this work ap- 
peared in 1921; see review by the present writer in this Journal, 
Vol. xx, pp. 151-155. The work was a welcome contribution, 
and an important one, on a period of the linguistic history of 
Norway which until then had hardly been touched. In this sec- 
ond part the author aims to present the facts of the written 
language in the period in regard to the forms, having in the first 
part considered the sounds. We are glad to have this supple- 
mentary volume. I regret, however, that the very interesting 
subject has been so sketchily dealt with; and sometimes the 
amount of evidence does not seem to warrant the conclusions 
drawn. The influence of the archaic style of Reformation 
Danish writers, as against the later literature, is seen to be a 
primary fact; but I think sufficient weight is not always 
given to the influence of spoken Norwegian at the time, forms 
from dialectal speech, etc., as in some points on pp. 8, 11, and 
elsewhere. Interesting is Iversen’s observation, p. 87, that the 
difference between Norwegian and Danish writing in the period 
is best seen in the differences between the written and the 
printed forms of the same Norwegian writer. And apparently 
the distance is especially great in those books that were printed 
in Copenhagen (M. Wingaard). Norwegian writings that were 
printed in Rostock (H. Waldkirch) differ less from the written 
forms of the same Norwegian writer; they were less extensively 
altered than were those printed in Copenhagen. But I take it 
that a majority of the Norwegian books and other writings were 
printed in Copenhagen during the seventy years in question. It 
is clear that the author has had a very difficult task before him 
in this book in the effort to determine the relation between the 
language of books and that of living speech in Norway in these 
transition decades. 

G.T.F. 


Einarsson, Stéfan, A Specimen of Southern Icelandic Speech. 
A Contribution to Icelandic Phonetics. Oslo, 1931. Pp. 39. The 
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present study deals with a series of cymographical speech- 
curves representing the speech of A. Sigurdsson, a native of 
southern Iceland, born at Rangarvallasysla 1895. The records 
were made in the laboratory of Abbe Rousselot in Paris 1923-24. 
While Sigurdsson was at the Sorbonne a study of his pronuncia- 
tion of nasals was made by Professor Jean Poirot, and published 
in Strasbourg, 1924, as we learn from the Introduction, p. 5. 
Dr. Einarsson, who is from eastern Iceland, made a study of his 
own speech in 1927 (Oslo doctorate thesis). On the basis of the 
two records of speech-curves Einarsson here makes a study of 
South Icelandic as compared with East Icelandic pronunciation 
showing a prevailing uniformity of speech in the two regions.i 


G.T.F. 


Lid, Nils, Wilhelm Mannhardt og hans Samling av norske 
Folkeminne. Norsk Folkeminnelag, Oslo, 1931. Pp. 101. This 
volume contains first a chapter, pp. 9-25, on W. Mannhardt, as 
the founder of the realistic method in the study of folklore. It 
portrays the development of Mannhardt’s new conception of 
folkloristic research and his relation to the prevailing methods 
of the time (Jakob Grimm especially), and how the present sci- 
ence of folklore is the outgrowth of Mannhard*’s work. There 
follows a chapter, pp. 26-35, giving an account of how the 
Norwegian part of the great Mannhardt collections in the 
Preussische Staatsbibliothek in Berlin came into being, through 
the cooperation of Sophus Bugge. The material itself forms the 
final chapter of this volume, pp. 36-101. This was secured in 
answer to 36 set questions furnished by Mannhardt, and repre- 
sents 45 localities from nearly all parts of Norway, but is fullest 
for Agder, items 6-16, and Sogn og Fjorane, items 21-37, though 
some of the fullest ones are from other regions. The volume is 
dated as published on the 26th of March, 1931, the centenary 
of Mannhardt’s birth, on which day similar publications were 
planned to be issued in those other European countries that are 
represented in the Berlin collection. 

G.T.F. 


Die Altenglischen Frauennamen. Von Dr. Maria Boehler. 
Berlin: Verlag Dr. Emil Ebering. 1931. Pp. 261. This is 
an investigation of English names of women down to the year 
1100, to which has been added from the XIIth century such 
names of the Liber Vitae Dunelmensis and the Liber Vitae Hyde 
as seemed required to complete the record of OE women’s 
names. Borrowed names are naturally omitted (Christian-Latin, 
Celtic, Old Norse, Norman, Old German); in part the native 
material also has been omitted in that hybrids composed of 


1 There are some misprints, etc., as, e.g., on pp. 9, 11, 24, 29, 30, and 35. 
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English-Old Norse themes are excluded, these having been 
treated already by Bjérkman. The introduction considers princi- 
ples of formation of OE femine names. (Vollnamen, Kurznamen, 
Beinamen). There follows first as Part 1, pp. 14-205, a catalog 
of che words that enter into the feminine names (etymology, 
ON, WGc, or EGc parallels), themes of the first part of the com- 
pounds, themes of the second part, and themes that may appear 
in either position. Chapter 11 deals with the form and the mean- 
ing of the names, Chapter 11 with the relation of the feminine 
to the masculine names, and Chapter Iv with alliteration and 
name-giving practice. Part 2 considers the ““Shortnames,”’ Part 
3, the women’s names of the heroic saga, and Part 4, the declen- 
sion of the names. I shall note here briefly only the results in 
regard to the names of the heroic saga, pp. 240-247 (these being 
not included in the main body of the names, since their English 
origin is under suspicion). Only nine such names are listed; and 
of these only Hildeburh and Hild appear to be certainly his- 
torically English; four others may be. It is surprising that only 
one of these nine names seem to appear elsewhere, namely 
Hildeburh. From these facts it is seen that the women’s names of 
the heroic saga have exerted little or no influence on English 
name-giving (in the OE period), which differs conspicuously 
from the case with masculine names, for these have had an in- 
fluence (p. 246). One exception the author finds in the name 
pryd, (Beowulf, 1931) which is extensively evidenced in Mercia 
and Northumberland. Hence it is in the North that the influence 
of the heroic poetry shows itself, when it does appear. 


G.T.F. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DR. JOHN DONNE, DEAN OF SAINT 
Pauts. By Geoffrey Keynes, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S. Second 
Edition. Cambridge: At the University Press. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1932. $15.50. The first edition of Dr. 
Keynes’s admirable Bibliography of Donne was published in 
1914 by the Baskerville Club in an edition of 300 copies. This 
edition having been exhausted several years ago, Dr. Keynes 
has now brought out through the Cambridge Press a new edi- 
tion, which is thoroughly up-to-date and which is beautifully 
bound and printed. The issue is limited to 350 copies. To the 
sections in the first edition of the Bibliography there is now 
added one in which are listed all libraries which have been con- 
sulted during the preparation of the work. The new edition is 
also more richly illustrated, offering, besides the charming photo- 
gravure reproduction on the title page, no fewer than 27 repro- 
ductions (10 in collotype) as compared with the sixteen of the 
earlier edition. The only reproduction contained in the first edi- 
tion but here omitted is the title page of The Second Anniver- 
sary, which is so similar to that of the first that it can be easily 
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spared. Among those which have been added we might note a 
letter from Donne to Sir Nicholas Carew and a page from the 
Leconfield MS. of Donne’s Poems. The book, it should go with- 
out saying, has been carefully proof read. The reviewer has dis- 
covered only one error. For Brevold on pp. 154, 155, 156, and 
188, read Bredvold. 

H. S. V. J. 


An edition of The Poems of Sidney Godolphin, by William 
Dighton, with a preface by John Drinkwater (Clarendon Press, 
1931. $3.50) is a recent addition to the Tudor and Stuart Li- 
brary. The only other edition is that brought out by Professor 
Saintsbury in the second volume of his Minor Poets of the Caro- 
line Period (1906). The bulk of the poems is preserved in three 
manuscripts: Bodleian Malone 13; B. M. Harleian 6917; and a 
manuscript in the handwriting of the poet’s nephew, which is 
now the property of Mr. John Drinkwater. The last, which was 
unknown to Professor Saintsbury, offers a number of variants, 
adds a poem hitherto unknown, and apparently establishes 
Godolphin’s authorship of the Jonson epitaph, which has been 
sometimes attributed to Cleveland. The problem of Waller’s 
share in The Passion of Dido for Aeneas remains unsolved, 
though Mr. Dighton considers it likely “that Sidney Godolphin 
translated the whole, and that Waller in preparing the poem for 
publication reworked the middle section to such an extent that 
he considered it his own.”’ Preceding the section on the text of 
the poems is a carefully considered biography, in which a time- 
honored error has been corrected; there is no evidence for the 
statement of the Dictionary of National Biography that Godol- 
phin entered one of the Inns of Court. 

H.S. V. J. 
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